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The Christmas Cheques Are Here! 


ITHIN this copy of The Christian 

Century every subscriber should find 

six Christmas cheques. These cheques 

have become a feature of our journalistic 
year. They are looked forward to by multitudes of 
subscribers, and used effectively to enlarge our 
circle of readers. 


The Christian Century Christmas cheque is a 
method by which we delight to show our apprecia- 
tion, at this holiday season, of the support which 
the paper continually receives from its loyal 
subscribers. It is also a method by which these 
subscribers can, in turn, insure the extension 
of the influence of the paper by securing for it 
new readers. 


When signed by a present subscriber, the Christ- 
mas cheque becomes good for $1.50 if presented 
at the office of The Christian Century in part 
payment for a new subscription. During this 
Christmas season, in other words, persons who 
would ordinarily pay $4.00 a year for the paper 
may pay $2.50 in cash plus a properly signed 
Christmas cheque. And persons who would 
ordinarily pay $3.00 (that is, ministers, mission- 
aries, secretaries of Christian associations) may 
pay $1.50 in cash plus a properly signed Christ- 
mas cheque. 


jb TER E are hundreds of readers of The Christian 

Century who regard a year’s subscription to 
the paper as the most intelligent Christmas gift 
they can make to many of their friends. They 
recognize a quality in the paper which they 
desire to incorporate into their Christmas giving. 
They know that a gift such as this leaves a 
permanent deposit of gratitude in the mind of 
the receiver. 


To such readers, the annual Christian Century 
Christmas cheque comes as a means of lending 
distinction to the holiday season. It makes it 
possible, by a wise use of the cheques, to give a 
new mental horizon to numbers of their friends. 
So highly is this opportunity regarded by many 
readers that the six cheques supplied do not 
begin to fill their requirements. They ask for 
more, and more are gladly provided—as many 
more as the subscriber desires. 


These Christmas cheques have proved much 
more, however, than a way by which Christian 
Century subscribers can make distinctive Christ- 
mas gifts. They are also the way by which they 


may—and do—express from year to year their 
desire to have an active part in supporting such a 
paper. In effect, they constitute the paper’s 
annual appeal to the members of its reading 
family for their aggressive backing. It is an 
appeal which readers find it a joy to answer. 


HERE is no mystery about the way in which 

a paper such as The Christian Century is kept 
going. It has no endowment, no fund, no benevo- 
lent board, no denomination behind it. It has 
to go out into the world on exactly the same 
basis that any non-subsidized enterprise goes— 
paying the printer and the binder and the paper 
manufacturer and all the others who have a hand 
in the process of production from the support 
which it can secure for itself. It has no artificial 
means of stimulation handy—no pulmotor to 
keep the ink circulating in its veins. 


During the past eight years The Christian Cen- 
tury has been accorded a measure of support 
from those interested in a liberal, forward-looking 
interpretation of the modern world, largely 
expressed in terms of religion—a measure of 
support which has been a revelation. Six years 
ago practically nobody, even those on the staff 
of the paper itself, dared to expect any such 
international response as has come to the proffer 
of a journalism of this kind. 


But the paper cannot live on past support. Its 
friends know this as well as do the publishers. 
At the Christmas season, therefore, The Christian 
Century comes to its readers with words such 
as these: “You have been wonderfully loyal. You 
have made this great adventure in journalism 
possible. Now we ask you to continue that 
loyalty. See to it that the resources of the paper 
do not flag! See to it that they increase! Take 
these Christmas cheques as our gift to you, and 
use them as your gift of a wider circle of readers 
to us.” 


These Christmas cheques should be used as 
promptly as possible. 


If, by any mischance, the 
cheques have been lost from 
your copy of The Christian 
Century, a request sent to the 
office, 440 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, will bring as many as 
are desired. 


December 2, 1926 
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EDITORIAL 


HE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO is in the pangs of 

a general election, the main issue being the govern- 

ment proposal to abolish prohibition in favor of 
government sale of liquor. The ground had been prepared 
by persistent rumors suggesting that youth is drinking its 
way to ruin. At last the pre- 
mier ventured to make this 
statement from the platform, 
and, finding the results satis- 
factory, repeated it. But silently the student bodies were 
noting the fact and principals of secondary schools were ut- 
Then Varsity—the students’ daily 


Ontario’s Wet Premier 
Discovers Dry Youth 


tering their protests. 


a of the university of Toronto—made an editorial pro- 
st. That same day the premier made another speech in 
which instead of blaming the Ontario temperance act, as pre- 
viously, he stated that at a dance in these days a girl will 
hardly speak to a boy unless he carries liquor with him. Then 
the heather was on fire. Student groups met and in two days 





a delegated body of 160 gathered, representing colleges and 
church societies. Within a week they had arranged a mass 
meeting in the Massey music hall of Toronto, seating three 
thousand. Then the premier’s friends began to whine, and 
the premier said that such fighting was not fair. He had 
not spoken lightly. This made matters worse, and in the 
city of Toronto, when the night came, the Massey hall was 
crowded half an hour beforehand. Soon word came in that 
the great Metropolitan church, seating another 2,200, was 
crowded, and shortly after this word came in that a third 
building was full. The behavior of the young people was 
perfect, their speaking worthy, and their resolution of pro- 
test and of support for prohibition was emphatic. The im- 
pression created was profound and even the most ardent 
liquor supporters of the conservative government find that 
they have started a fire. Over a dozen other centers plan 
to repeat the protest. Never in Canadian history has there 
been such a wrecking of a party as has taken place. The 
attorney-general has resigned his place in the government 
and runs in his home town as an independent dry. Ontario 
will make temperance history before Christmas. 


Theology by 
Questionnaire 

T WOULD HAVE BEEN SURPRISING if American 

journalism had not picked up the recent British ques- 
tionnaire on theology. So great was the interest shown in 
London in the attempt made by the Daily News and the 
Nation to find out what moderns are thinking about in 
religion that the “feature” was bound to cross the ocean. 
And, despite the obvious limitations of such a method of 
examination, there will be real value in collecting replies 
to these questions from large numbers of Americans. It 
is to be doubted whether the newspaper questionnaire, as it 
is conducted in this country, will have quite the same in- 
terest that it held in Great Britain. Here the questions will 
be asked only in daily newspapers, which makes inevi- 
table a certain sameness in the point of view of the persons 
answering. When the questionnaire was published in Great 
Britain a large part of its interest arose out of the difference 
dis: losed between the thinking of readers of the weekly 
Nation and of the Daily News. Thus, whereas more than 
71 per cent of the readers of the daily paper expressed 
their belief in a personal God, a heavy majority of readers 


of the weekly voted against such belief. And whereas an 
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equally heavy vote was recorded in favor of a belief in 
personal immortality by the readers of the daily, the 
majority in the weekly was on the other side. “Do you be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ was divine in a sense in which all 
living men could not be said to be divine?” Sixty-eight 
per cent of the vote in the daily was affirmative; in the 
weekly the vote was negative in a ratio almost two to one. 
In fact, in the whole list of questions, almost the only one 
on which both groups gave the majority to the same side 


was, “Do you believe in any form of Christianity?” Even 
there the affirmative majority of readers of the Nation was 


so narrow as to be almost non-existent. 


Catholics Compare Buchmanism 

With Mediaeval Catharism 

A * INTERESTING, even if not wholly convincing, 
. parallel is discovered by the Catholic weekly, America, 
between the evangelistic cult which has recently been trou- 
ling the Episcopalians in the east and the Catharist here- 
sies which disturbed the peace of the church in the middle 
wes. Allusion is made to the fact that “students learn with 
pained surprise that churchmen in the fourteenth century 
counseled forcible suppression of the Albigensian heretics” 
just as “the doctrines of a zealous protestant reformer have 
to be barred from Princeton university, because he en- 
deavors to revive some of those same Catharistic, un-human 
doctrines that Catholic instinct in the middle ages judged 
would be the ruin of society. In spite of all professions of 
hroadmindedness, once the old error is brought back to 
ife, it produces the same loathing in the modern mind that 


it did in Toulouse or Narbenne seven hundred years ago: 
ind the same remedy, flat proscription, is found to be 
necessary. The leader of this new sect is following his 
lights as a strict evangelical reformer of morals. ... Yet 
had Mr. Buchman’s sect received rough treatment some 


ls of years ago, from the outraged Christian moral 
sense Of those times, he would be enshrined today in modern 
Of which it may be 
remarked that if Mr. Buchman and his followers were 


textbooks of history as a martyr.” 
burned by thousands, as the Albigensians were, doubtless 
they would acquire some not undeserved reputation as 
heretics, even in the minds of those who approve their 
teachings as little as protestants do the fantastic heresies 
of the Albigensians. Protestant Princeton does not have 
recourse to quite “the same remedy.” 
Prophecy Still Costs 
The Prophet 
| kf ANYBODY BELIEVES that humanity has outgrown 
the habit of stoning its living prophets, some first-hand 
information on the point can be secured from Sherwood 
eddy. Not that Mr. Eddy regards himself as a prophet. 
But he certainly has been recently in receipt of just the sort 
of treatment tradition reserves for members of that clan. 
Readers will remember the way in which, last summer, a 
newspaper reporter in Moscow plucked a sentence out of 
a speech which Mr. Eddy made at a garden party in that 
city and managed to concoct a sensational dispatch to the 
Chicago Daily News out of it. Following that dispatch 
came the attack by officers of the Chicago Y. M. C. A., de- 
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manding that, because of his alleged communistic beliefs and 
utterances, Mr. Eddy be cast by the association into the 
outer darkness. Mr. Eddy found this campaign in full 
swing when he returned to this country in September, and, 
with the magnificent support of Dr. John R. Mott and Mr 
Frederick L. Ramsey, the Cleveland business man who 

at the time president of the national council of the Y, 
faced and defeated it. While he was still fighting for the 
freedom of a Y secretary to discuss vital modern ques- 
tions, Mr. Eddy found himself under attack from another 
direction. This time it was the Chicago Tribune, whose 
Berlin correspondent sent an interview with Mr. William 
Rosenwald, in which Mr. Rosenwald, who had been a 
member of the Eddy party in Russia, was quoted as saying 
that the party had been “filled with bunk,” and that he had 
been forced to remain after the departure of the party in 
order to find out the truth. Mr. Rosenwald, who is a son 
of Mr. Julius Rosenwald, as soon as he had seen the dis- 
patch repudiated it by cable and letter from London, deny- 
ing categorically the “filled with bunk” quotation. But 
doubtless the purposes of the newspaper had been achieved 
by the first publication, and the later printing of Mr. Rosen- 
wald’s denial hardly offset the effect of the original distor- 
tion. 


Continuing Misrepresentation 


Of Mr. Eddy 


LOSE ON THE HEELS of this Rosenwald inci 


came the attack made on Mr. Eddy by Mr. Wibllia 
Green, president of the American federation of labor. Mr. 
Green accused Mr. Eddy of a breach of faith and a viola- 
tion of courtesy in having addressed the A. F. of L. con- 
vention held in Detroit, on conditions in Russia. Because 
this charge was carried in newspapers across the country 
it is probably still believed by many. As a matter of fact, 
the only stipulation laid down by Mr. Green was that Mr. 
Eddy should not advocate the recognition of Russia by the 
United States, and this he did not do. But, by referring to 
Russia at all, Mr. Eddy did offend the conservative majority 
in the very conservative A. F. of L., and Mr. Green, who 
was a candidate for reelection at the hands of that majority, 
took the means which he did of seeking to free himself 
from responsibility for Mr. Eddy’s speech. On top of all 
this, Mr. Eddy has lately been having an experience with 
the perils of authorship. At the request of its editor, he 
prepared fot Current History an article summarizing the 
study conducted in Russia last summer by the party under 
his leadership. Mr. Eddy entitled his article, “The Present 
Situation in Russia.” He began it thus: “It is not easy upon 
short notice to respond to the editor’s request for an im- 
partial statement upon the present situation in Russia. 

Sut the writer has no axe to grind and no theory to 
exploit concerning Russia. He will endeavor to maintain a 
neutral and objective standpoint, recognizing impartially the 
elements of good and evil. . . While speaking personally 
and unofficially, the views herein stated would proba 
represent those of the majority of the party.” When the 
article appeared this introduction had been cut out of it and 
it was entitled, “An Endorsement of the Soviet Republic, 


by Sherwood Eddy” ! It takes courage for a man to go on 
speaking and writing without hesitation in the face of ex- 
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periences like these. But Mr. Eddy has probably put them 
down as part of the price he must pay for the prophetic 
service he is rendering. Nor will such incidents cease until 
his prophesying ceases. 


e Lion’s Whelps 
re Grown 


NLY TIME can discover the full significance of the 

decisions taken by the imperial conference in London. 
But even Americans, with all their supposed insensibility to 
political issues outside their own borders, cannot escape the 
knowledge that the report on imperial relations embodies a 
startling innovation. How faintly come the echoes of the 
cannonades of 1776 as one reads: “The group of self- 
governing communities composed of Great Britain and the 
dominions . . . are autonomous communities within the 
British empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one 
to another in any aspect of their domestic or internal af- 
fairs’! What such a basic pronouncement as this may lead 
to in the course of years of actual practice the confreres at 
London themselves acknowledge that they do not know. 
But this conception of an empire composed of equal, auton- 
omous units is something so new in the field of world 
politics that it may have the most profound effect, not only 
in redefining the relations of the various parts of the British 
commonwealth, but almost equally in influencing the rela- 
ons of all colonies with their holding nations. 


Statesmanship for a 
New Era 
~~ from this declaration of parity between Great 
Britain and the dominions, the most important deci- 
sions of the London conference are those changing the 
title of the monarch so as to acknowledge that Ireland is no 
more a part of the united kingdom; defining the status of 
governor-generals as personal representatives of the sover- 
eign rather than of the state; admitting the freedom of 
the dominions to conduct their own foreign affairs, even 
though the general conduct of foreign policy remains in 
Great Britain; and even specifically guaranteeing the treaty- 
making rights of the dominions. It is not hard to see be- 
hind such provisions the self-consciousness of Ireland, 
Canada, South Africa and Australia. Britain once more 
shows her genius for government in granting the claim of 
these dominions to the rights of maturity with so little 
hesitation. Even the deep wounds in Ireland can be as- 
suaged by such a course. And India, which is specifically 


excepted from this new declaration, is likely to find here 


a conception of swaraj which her millions may accept as 
the goal of her present nationalistic movement. 


Scriptural Authority and 

Fashions in Hair 

a.‘ INCE the subject of hair is mentioned in the Bible, it is 
inevitable that there should be those who will turn to 

the prophets and apostles for explicit information as to the 

A southern 

religious paper recently devoted an entire issue to an argu- 


propriety or sinfulness of the feminine bob. 


ment to prove that the wearing of long hair is a matter of 
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perpetual obligation for women. According to that editor 
and theologian, a woman with short hair is in open rebel- 
lion against God and acting in defiance of his most explicit 
and categorical commands. On the other hand, there is an 
Episcopal minister in a sparsely settled region in northern 
New England, who has been in the habit of doing every- 
thing for his scattered and isolated parishioners that they 
need and cannot otherwise get done. So, to an already sur- 
prising list of social services and ministrations, he has added 
a sideline of hair-bobbing for the women. Of course they 
want it, he says, and there ts no one else to do it, and | 
can, and it seems to make them happier, so why not? In 
Holland they are rather conservative about the matter; not 
absolutely uncompromising, but cautious. Rev. K. Fern 
hout, president of the Dutch reformed synod, in reply to 
an inquiry recently gave the opinion that it is sinful for a 
woman to cut off her hair merely to show her independence 
or to follow a fashion, but admitted that there might be 
mitigating, extenuating, or even justifying circumstances, 
and he therefore advised that every woman who desires a 
bob should apply to her pastor for a ruling on her individual 
case. This certainly shows a disposition to be fair as well 
as faithful. Dr. Fernhout himself, it is reported, wears a 


beard because he has conscientious scruples against shaving. 


Nineteenth Centennial of the 
Crucifixion and Pentecost 
A‘ THE RECENT Disciples convention a movement 
was started to prepare for the celebration in 1930 of 
the nineteenth centennial of that pentecost which is con 
sidered by many as the birthday of the church. The idea 
has merit, whether or not there can be exact agreement as 
to the precise year upon which the centennial would actually 
fall. In that connection we print a letter received before 
the convention and conveying a somewhat similar sugges 
tion, which originated quite independently in the mind of 
N. E. Escott, of Vermillion, O.., 


“the very obscure pastor of a little country church.” Mr. 


who describes himself as 


Escott writes: 


“I was sitting in quiet meditation concerning my ministry 
in the Christian religion, my mind centered on the life and 
death of Jesus particularly. I recalled that, according to the 
best chronology that we know, Jesus paid the supreme price 
of his devotion to his noble and lofty way of life by his death 
ind passion in the year 29. If this be true, then the year 
1929 marks the nineteenth centennial anniversary of that 
event. Would it not be quite fitting and proper if the Chris 
tian world would that year mark this event with special 
emphasis upon the teachings and life of Jesus Christ? More 
particularly, what I have in mind is, that several months, 
or even a year or more, might profitably be devoted by the 
Christian ministry to close preaching and teaching on the 
life, teachings, and meaning of the greatest character of all 
time. This course of messages, giving special emphasis as 
indicated, could then be brought to a climactic close at the 
Easter season of the year 1929. As a preparation for that 
year of great preaching of great subjects, to culminate in a 
mighty resurrection message at the Easter season, 1929, 
could not the ministry be feeding in the rich pastures provided 
first of all in a closer and more personal acquaintance with 
the life and teachings of Jesus as recorded in the Bible, espe 
cially the gospels; in the second place to develop a deeper 
acquaintance with God by intimate fellowship in prayer and 


meditation every day; and then to supplement this all with 
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the study of many of the excellent books that are on the 

market today, which deal with various phases of the life and 

teachings of Jesus Christ.” 

It is good to know that there are places where ministers 
sometimes “‘sit in quiet meditation.” In this case the country 
pastor meditated to good purpose. 


The Political Dry 


[FERENCE has already been made in these col- 

umns to the danger, both to state and church, in 

the presence of the political dry in the American 
scheme of government... But it is doubtful whether more 
than a handful of Americans have yet come to an under- 
standing of all that is implied in this sinister figure. A 
large part of our citizenship pays so little attention to the 
ways of politics, except during the distorted days surrownd- 
ing an election, that the growth of this numerous body of 
tongue-in-cheek office holders has been, by them, almost un- 
noticed. And there is another portion of the electorate 
which has become so skeptical of the whole process whereby 
we choose our public servants that they regard the cyni- 
cism of the political dry as a normal and unavoidable con- 
dition. To the man, however, who still retains some faith 
in our democracy as a mode of government, and in the 
ability of such a government to command the services of 
worthy public officers, the current prevalence of the politi- 
cal dry stands as both reproach and menace. 

It may still be necessary to define the political dry to 
some Americans. So recent a figure is he that there may be 
those who, having finished their study of the ways of poli- 
tics twenty years ago or so, have failed to discern the 
arrival of this newcomer. Briefly, then, it can be said that 
the political dry is a politician who, for a promise of votes 
from persons interested in the passage and defense of tem- 
perance legislation, will agree to cast a dry vote, without 
regard to his own beliefs, practices, or desires. The general 
phenomenon beneath the political dry is not a new one. 
Politics has always had its vultures who have gathered 
wherever any sustenance of votes was to be found. But it 
happens to be the unfortunate circumstance of American 
politics at the present hour that the prominence of the pro- 
hibition issue makes the political dry the precise kind of 
a legislative hypocrite who is now most conspicuously bring- 
ing our governmental institutions into disrepute. 

When the prohibition cause was launched it stood in no 
danger from the political dry. Nor had that odoriferous 
character appeared when the anti-saloon league began its 
career. The politician who is what he is for votes only 
was not hanging around the headquarters of the prohi- 
bition organizations in the early days because there were 
few votes there. It is an impressive tribute to the success 
which the anti-saloon league has achieved that the political 
dry has now become so pestiferous a nuisance. But about 
twenty years ago the election returns in certain states began 
to show that the dry organization held the political balance 
of power. Ten years later the more astute and far-sighted 
politicians began to suspect that the national balance of 
power was about to pass into dry hands. And from that 
moment there has been keen competition among politicians 
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for dry endorsements. Perhaps the clearest indication of 
the actual dry sentiment in this country is to be found in 
this eagerness with which these politicians, whose primary 
interest is in being on the winning side, angle for dry sup- 


port. 


It is probably impossible for the churches and the oth® 


elements in the community which have promoted prohibr- 
tion to mingle in politics at all and escape the attentions of 
such gentry. From the minute it was first shown that the 
dry issue was of sufficient importance to influence the cast- 
ing of millions of votes, it became inevitable that politi- 
cians of a certain type would flirt with those votes. And no 
matter on how high an ethical level the various prohibition 
campaigns may have been conducted, it would have been 
too much to expect that the dry leaders could always have 
escaped endorsing and electing men who sought their sup- 
port from unworthy motives. The determination of mo- 
tive is always a difficult business, and in politics more than 
elsewhere. Nor are the dry leaders much to be blamed if, 
in the course of years of dealing with actual politicians, 
they gradually arrived at a method of procedure which im- 
pelled them, when asked for their endorsement, to give 
the petitioner the benefit of the doubt, and not to ask too 
many questions. 

There is, however, a difference between becoming oc- 
casionally involved with such a politician and adopting a 
course which actually encourages the multiplication of »oli- 


ticians of this sort. An occasional involvement may € 
e 


excused as the result of political inexperience, or of dec 
tion, or even, on rare occasions, of one of those Hobson’s 
choices which do occur in politics. As such, an involvement 
of this kind is something to be regretted, to be ended as 
quickly as possible, and to serve as warning against the 
future. But a course which leads to the multiplication of 
this kind of gentry is clearly a menace to the ethical health 
of the community, and cannot be condoned without aban- 
doning the communal health to disease. And there is no 
justification to which the good citizen may appeal for be- 
coming a party by consent to this general undermining of 
the public health, even though one particular value, like 
prohibition, may, for the moment, seem to be thereby safe- 
guarded. 

These may sound like generalities. If so, consider the 
actual situation as regards prohibition and the political dry. 
Under the stress of the period during which prohibition 
was a minority movement, a technique of political action 
was worked out by the anti-saloon league which was offered 
to the churches as a means of securing legislators who 
should exemplify, in the political realm, the moral values to 
which the churches were committed. In those days, the anti- 
saloon league endorsement was a thing reserved for the 
politician who, in addition to the political virtues then de- 
sired, possessed the virtue of being a dry. But with the 
growing political power of the drys, men whose other poli- 
tical alignments were thoroughly disreputable, and whose 


personal conduct was anything but good, found it goof 


politics to seek the league endorsement. And these politi- 
cians, offering no other virtues whatever, but merely the 
promise to vote as the league might direct on roll-calls ap- 
pertaining to liquor legislation, were granted endorse- 
ments. In other words, a single test was set up. This was 




















made rigid, objective, and all-comprehending. If a man 

would promise to vote “right” on liquor issues he might 

have the endorsement of the anti-saloon league—which 

was, remember, “the churches in action”—no matter how 

much of a reactionary, corruptionist, or loose liver he might 
sme herwise be. 

We The single test is always a political menace. When other 
groups use it, we have no difficulty in seeing its danger. 
For example, let union labor promise that the solid labor 
vote shall be delivered to any politician who will promise 
to vote on roll-calls affecting industrial issues as labor lead- 
ers desire, and immediately there is outcry. But the danger 
is not any less because it is a church organization that sets 
up the test. The actual result of such a course is to fill 
the halls of congress and the state legislatures with creatures 
who are, in themselves, a living demonstration of the hol- 
lowness of the moral pretensions of the organization that 
has made them. During the past year the secretary of the 
Methodist board of temperance, prohibition and public 
morals was forced publicly to deny that he had commented 
on the prevalence of drunkenness in a congress supposed to 
be overwhelmingly dry. Yet it is hardly likely that the 
original newspaper reports of that comment were made up 
out of whole cloth, and those familiar with Washington will 
have no difficulty in imagining the actual conditions to 
which the secretary probably did make reference. And 
the recently published novel, “Revelry,” gives, under the 





sninnest of fictional disguises, a picture of an administra- 

m that had the anti-saloon league blessing, with most of 
its members persons who, as politicians in Ohio, had thrived 
on that blessing for years. Yet the picture might well have 
been painted in alcohol. 

This readiness to promise church support to the political 
dry has already had, and will have increasingly, two de- 
vastating results. On the one hand, by putting the poli- 
tical dry into office, it lowers the standards of public life. 
On the other hand, it discloses the church to the public in 
connivance with hypocrisy. If any two methods could be 
better contrived to ruin both state and church, they do not 
now occur to mind. 

What is to be done about this state of affairs? Two 
things at least. If the anti-saloon league, or any other body, 
| is to continue to give endorsements which may be expected 





to guide church members in their voting, then let two 
changes be made in the basis on which such endorsements 
are given. Let it be made plain that the politician who is 
endorsed measures up, in his moral conviction and practice, 
to the utmost standard of conduct set by the law. And, even 
more than that, let the single test be abandoned in favor of 
a test which shall take some cognizance of a man’s atti- 
tude toward all those issues and modes of political pro- 
cedure which have, equally with prohibition, to do with the 
maintenance and upbuilding of the good state. 
In Illinois, which has just been given a startling lesson 
as to the depth of political cynicism to which the old sys- 
waicin of anti-saloon endorsements will descend, this demand 
B.. found expression in the open letter of Mr. Hugh S. 
Magill to Bishop Edwin H. Hughes. Mr. Magill reminds 
Bishop Hughes, who is the president of the anti-saloon 
league in the state, that the fight to redeem the state from 
the gang of political corruptionists who now control it is 
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going to continue. And he asks the bishop, on behalf of 
the league, to declare whether the league will take any part 
in this fight, or whether it will continue to give its blessing 
to these corruptionists as their reward for lip service and 
dry votes in the legislature. So far, neither the bishop or 
the league has made any answer. Perhaps no answer will 
come until the next time a member of the Len Small gang 
goes to the polls. But neither the league, nor the churches 
that give the league its existence, can dodge this issue much 
longer. The Congregational ministers of Chicago recognized 
this when, on November 22, they expressed by vote their 
disapproval of “some of the recent positions of the anti- 
saloon league of Illinois,” and then went on to call for 
“a change of anti-saloon league policy with reference to the 
endorsement of candidates,” as well as for other reforms 
within the dry movement. What these ministers demanded 
in this single case must take place everywhere. The political 
dry is doing too much to weaken the state and make a 
spectacle of the church to continue to traflic with his 
venality. 


The Disciples Convention— 
An Interpretation 


HE SAVING SALT in the program of the Disciples 

of Christ has always been their passion for the unity 

of believers. It is still so. This conserving principle 
has carried them through several crises which threatened 
either a serious division in their own ranks or the petrifac- 
tion of the body into a petty denomination in bondage to 
its own traditions and patterns of thought. There have been 
times when, to an outside observer, it has appeared that 
this alleged passion was only a shibboleth and that their 
desire for unity was only a vulgar sectarian ambition to 
bring the rest of the world into conformity with their opin- 
ions and practices, but this has never been a fair statement 
of their case, though it may have been an accurate enough 
presentation of the attitude of some of their spokesmen. 
There is less truth in it now than there has been at any 
stage in their progress since the beginning of the move 
ment. The recent convention at Memphis revealed the 
heartening fact that this old passion for unity glows brighter 
than ever, gradually freeing itself from some of the clouds 
which have obscured it. 

Both the utterances which aroused most enthusiasm in the 
convention and the resolutions by which it defined its pur- 
poses had the irenic and the liberal tone. It listened with 
approval and appreciation to a presidential address which 
sounded the note of progress, stressed the great practical 
and spiritual objectives of our common Christianity, and 
was as completely devoid of the spirit of sectarian exclusive- 
ness as any statement of the program of the church could 
possibly be. It heard with relish the forceful declaration 
of a visiting Methodist speaker that the production of 
Christian character is the only thing that counts in carrying 


‘out Christ’s commission in the world. It rejected a resolu- 


tion that the names of churches receiving the unimmersed 
be excluded from the year-book, and remained cold to the 
suggestion that their representatives be denied the right of 
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voting in the convention. It received the findings of its 
own youth convention, that every church at home and 
abroad must have freedom of practice and experimentation, 
that qualifications for membership in native churches must 
he left for their own determination in the light of t! > new 
testament, and that a sufficient basis for the unity of the 
church is belief in Christ, love to him, and a desire to 
follow him as lord. Whether or not it either approved or 
completely recognized the implications of these statements, 
it enjoyed the flavor of them and felt itself in sympathy 
with the attitudes which they expressed. 

The Disciples are at heart a cooperative people. A hun- 
dred years of preaching Christian union, whatever effect it 
may have had upon the world, has had a deeply penetrating 
effect on them. They have been nurtured upon the inter- 
cessory prayer, “that they all may be one,” and they warm 
readily to an appeal for fellowship upon the basis of simple 
loyalty to Jesus. They have entered heartily into comity 
arrangements on foreign fields and in the great cities. Their 
richest man, a pillar of conservative orthodoxy, finances a 
community church in a new town where his business inter- 
ests are dominant. It was revealed, somewhat surprisingly, 
that one of their “independent” missionaries, who is sup- 
ported by the group that has been fighting the united society 
of the denomination because of its alleged toleration of open 


membership, is himself a member and officer of a union 


church in Japan. The convention heard without a ripple 
of disapproval of a Disciples missionary who is joint pastor 
of a Methodist and a Disciples church which meet together 


and are separated only by the fact that the pastor keeps the 


membership roll in two columns. 


The typical Disciple is tolerant of a much more liberal 


theology that he himsel 


f holds and of liberal practices in 
which he does not permit himself to indulge for fear of 
giving offense to brethren more conservative than himself. 
He even looks somewhat wistfully toward such liberal at- 
titudes and, while he counsels patience, scarcely takes pains 
to conceal a certain envy of those who are less hindered by 
consideration for the weak brother. A veteran, forty years 


the pastor of a great church, publicly declared that he sees 


no logical obstacle to the reception of unimmersed Chris 


tians into Disciples churches, that any church which can 
adopt that practice without internal dissension and division 


las a perfect right to do so, and that he is restrained from 
it only by the fact that his own church would not be unan- 
imous about it and “schism is the great heresy.” A fraternal 
delegate from the English churches, which practice close 
ommunion as well as close membership, said that he can 
see no way to avoid giving up both if they give up either 


1 


and added, in a frank and unpremediated burst of longing 
in which his heart outran the logic of his theology, “I wish 
| could conscientiously believe as vou do.” 

lo understand the Disciples one needs to consider their 
original plea, their fundamental principle, and their specific 
historic program. Their plea was for the union of all be- 
lievers. Without this great impulsion toward the widest 
possible fellowship their movement would never have been 
born. ‘They preached and prayed for union when no one 
else did 


Their principle was that opinions must not be 


permitted to divide Christians, and that union must be 
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based upon loyalty to Christ and insistence upon only those 
things which he made central. Their specific program be- 
came a proposal for the “restoration of the ancient order,” 
that is, of the faith, ordinances, and organization of the 
apostolic churches. With the advancement of knowledge 
it has become evident to many of them that this is 'g 
largely a matter of opinion, and therefore not a thing 
be insisted upon when insistence perpetuates denominational 
divisions. There is therefore need of a reconstruction of 
the program. According to the fundamental principle of 
the Disciples, they are committed to a constantly renewed 
declaration of independence not only from those “human 
opinions” from which they declared themselves free in the 
beginning of their movement, but also from their own opin- 
ions as these prove to be inadequate or erroneous. 

The modern view of the Bible leaves the scholar much 
less confident than the Bible student of a hundred years 
ago was of his ability to construct a perfectly accurate pic- 
ture of the new testament church and to prove that the 
structure of that church represented precisely the mind of 
Christ. It does not find the Bible a book of equal authority 
in all its parts. It reads the words, “and God said,” with a 
different meaning. It is not so sure that apostles, who were 
confessedly fallible when they spoke and acted, were in- 
fallible when they wrote, and consequently it does not con- 
sider their words as precisely equivalent to commands of 
Christ. It treasures increasingly the total picture of Christ 
in the gospels, but is not willing to pin its faith unreserve@ 
to any particular sentence which is ascribed to him. It dé 
not quote isolated texts so confidently as proofs of doctrines 
or as guarantees of the correctness of ordinances and forms 
of organization. It engenders a mood in which the injunc- 
tion to “make all things according to the pattern shown in 
the mount” does not seem relevant to the Christian enter- 
prise in the world of today and in which the new testament 
is not looked upon as the revised statutes of the kingdom 
of God. 

Insofar, then, as the modern view of the Bible has gained 
acceptance among the Disciples, it has cut the ground from 
under the feet of those whose primary interest is in what 
they call “the historic position of the Disciples’”—meaning 
by that their historic program of restoration of a “particular 
ecclesiastical order.” Those who are most interested in 
this are quite right in their assertion that modernism is at 
the root of the trouble which they see invading their Zion. 
One of the leaders of the obstructive element at Memphis 
declared that the purpose of the theatre meetings which they 
were holding and of the organization which they repre- 
sented was to make a “protest against modernism.” If the 
mission of the Disciples is to restore a specific type of 
church organizaticn and a particular program of ordinances 
as essential and authoritative, these “insurgents”—to quote 
the term which the local papers applied to them—cannot be 
satisfied with any less protest. 


. ~ 


But it is a large order. Outlawing evolution is an ea 
task compared with it. Disciples, like other people, go (jy 


school and read books. They are not unaware of the cur- 
rents of thought which move in the world today. In the 
last thirty years their colleges have advanced from the status 


of junior colleges to that of real colleges with competent 
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faculties. In the absence of adequate graduate schools of 
their own, their young ministers have been going to the 
divinity schools of Yale, Chicago, Union, and Vanderbilt, 
and the professors in their colleges have been trained in 
these institutions and others of similar quality. This year 
there are twenty-nine Disciples students in the divinity 
ol of the university of Chicago, and thirty-three at Yale, 
and this has been going on for a generation. A good many 
thousand Disciples read The Christian Century. The re- 
actionaries say that the whole system of education and the 
ministry among the Disciples is honeycombed with mod- 
ernism. They are right. It is—if “modernism” and “honey- 
combed” are the right words. Not with radicalism, but 
with a sane and intelligent type of modernism, which rejects 
as utterly inadequate such a statement as that which the 
reactionary organ recently published: “The new testament 
is the law-book of the Christian; the Christian is under law 
to Christ,and equally under law to the word of the apostles.” 
The Disciples are, in the main, a przctical-minded people, 
not much given to theologizing, who develop attitudes in 
accordance with the requirements of the actual situation and 
take their time about adjusting theory to practice, and 
even about adjusting one item of their practice with an- 
other. The idea of “restoring the ancient order” still makes 
a strong appeal to them because they have so long associated 
it with “our position.” The phrase has a fine and hearten- 
ing ring, even to those of them who know that it cannot 
e done and who are much more interested in the concrete 
@.. of building the kingdom of God on earth. Most of 
them do not believe in open membership—or at least do not 
believe in practicing it—because it has been held up to them 
And be- 


ides, devoted as they are to the promotion of unity, they 


so often as a departure from the ancient order. 


are naturally hesitant about doing anything which might be 
the occasion for division in their own ranks. It is this pas- 
sion for unity which is both drawing them toward the prac- 
tice of a wider fellowship and restraining them from it: 
on the one hand, a desire for unity with Christians of every 
name and creed, and on the other, a desire to avoid a rup- 
ture of their own brotherhood. 

The Disciples came through the close communion con- 
troversy without a split. They came through the civil war 
and the slavery controversy without a split, though their 
largest constituencies were in the states nearest to the line 
and on both sides of it. They did suffer some losses when 
a considerable group of strict restorationists seceded be- 
cause of the belief that the use of organs in worship and 
the organization of missionary societies were contrary to 
the apostolic pattern of the church. If they can come 
without a division through the crisis produced by the chang- 
ing view of the Bible, it will be because of a rediscovery of 
their original plea for unity and of their fundamental prin- 
ciple of basing that unity upon only those things which 
Jesus himself made fundamental, and by interpreting “re- 
storation” not in terms of reproducing an apostolic model, 

ut in terms of restoring the emphasis which Jesus gave to 
the things of the spirit. That they are on the way to a 
successful negotiation of this crisis without serious divi- 
sion in their ranks is the conviction which every discerning 
attendant at the Memphis convention carried home. 
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Shall We Use Our Schools for Breeding 
War? 


N A STARTLING BOOK just published by the Mac- 
millan Company, “The 
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Menace of Nationalism in 
Dr. Jonathan French Scott claims that 
practically every country in the world is using its schools 
for just this thing 


Education,” 
breeding wars. In two hundred pages 
of selections from the textbooks of European nations he 
shows how, while leagues of nations, world courts, Hague 
tribunals and Locarnos are being set up and governments 
are holding disarmament congresses, those who have the 
training of the children of Europe in their hands are using 
every opportunity in history books and readers to instill the 
war sentiment in the children’s breasts and inoculate them 
with scorn, contempt, fear 


and hatred of countries other 


than their own. This education takes two forms; first, 
extravagant praise of one’s own country, its superiority to 
all others, its pure and honorable purposes as contrasted to 
the evil intentions and diabolical cunning and covetousness 
and unjust practices of others; second, disparaging, exag 
gerated, venomous, often wholly untruthful statements about 
peoples of other lands—statements deliberately calculated to 
awaken fear, suspicions and hatreds in the children’s minds. 

Dr. Scott is not the first to call attention to this menace. 
In 1910 Gustave Herve, a brilliant French lawyer and 
publicist, published a book with the striking title, “My 
Country, Right or Wrong,” in which he showed how the 
nations of Europe, in spite of two thousand years of Chris 
tianity, wholeheartedly accepted this pagan sentiment as 
the foundation of their national life their 


and attitudes 


toward all other nations. Hervé devoted ten chapters to 
showing how France and Germany, both in home and 
school, were teaching such absurdly exaggerated patriotism 
that his country was deified in the child’s mind and his breast 
filled with contempt, hatred, suspicion and fear of the neigh 
boring peoples. He quoted at length from the German and 
French textbooks and he shocked not only all Europe but 


even his own people. But it was too late. The mischief had 
been done and a generation had been prepared to hate their 
neighbors and deify themselves, and 1914 came 

Everybody thought this might be remedied after the war, 
but no, just the minute the governments got their breath 
and the publishing houses money enough to issue the new 
textbooks it began all over again with the five years’ war as 
a new background and a great chance to preach the virtues 
and heroism of one’s own country and the selfish motive 


W hen 


was called to the revival of this nefarious practice, doing 


and despicable practices of all the others attention 
the pre-war practices one better, people simply would not 
believe it. Well, they soon had to believe it, for in 1923 the 
Paris office of the Carnegie endowment for international 
peace published a volume of 450 pages, edited by Prud- 
hommeaux, which was a thorough investigation of the post 
war school books used in Germany, France, England and 
the Balkan states. 
into these countries and had them read every school book 
in use and make extracts from them 


Prudhommeaux sent investigators right 


These extracts are 
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printed facsimile in this invaluable treatise and—well, the 
only thought anyone can have as he reads them is that 
neither God nor man nor human inventions can keep a gen- 
eration trained on this sort of stuff from disemboweling each 
other within twenty years. 

Unfortunately Prudhommeaux’s startling report is pub- 
lished only in French, but Dr. Scott has gone over much of 
the same ground and made a special examination of the way 
patriotism is taught and the mischief worked by it. I wish 
it could be widely circulated. Probably patriotism as it is 
held today is the most primitive of all our instincts and 
more characterized by pagan ideals than any other instinct 
On the other 
hand it is still the most deeply-rooted instinct we have be- 


we have brought over out of the dim past. 


cause the governments exercise such eternal vigilance to see 
that it never dies. Consequently it is deeper than religion 
and much more firmly rooted than our loyalty to humanity— 
a really new thing, hardly having taken root yet, although 
it is the fundamental teaching of the gospel and Christ said 
Dr. Scott 
thoroughly examines the textbooks to see how patriotism 


a Christian must put it above loyalty to nation. 


is taught in Europe and the result will not make one over- 
optimistic. 

Now let me make a few quotations from these European 
textbooks, using Hervé, Prudhommeaux and Scott as the 


basis 


\s you read, think what it means that a whole gen- 
eration of youth are being taught these things. Here is 


what the French boys are being taught: 


“If you ask the most ignorant Frenchman why he fights he will 
say that he fights and is willing to die that force shall not be su- 
preme over the right; for our ideas of kindness, generosity, justice, 
honor, right, respect and the triumph throughout the world of 
the love of humanity. The total of these ideas is what we call 
What do you think of it? (The 
child answers to the teacher, ‘We think it sublime.’ Then the 
ideas.) Good. Now 
Force is the right. There is no 

The 
Kind- 
The mark of superior- 
The way to govern the universe is by 


our ideal, the French ideal. 


teacher goes on to contrast the German 


here is the ideal of Germany. 
mf such thing as human right, there is only German right. 
destiny of Germany, outlined by God, is to rule the world. 
ness, brotherliness, justice are feebleness. 
ity is hardness of heart. 


the sword.” 
\gain: 


‘Note this, my child, said the grandfather, it is in the manner 
with which they conduct themselves toward the conquered that 
one knows the soul of a people. The German is brutal and 
irrogant in his strength, he triumphs clamorously, maliciously, 
vith mockery. As opposed to this the strength of the French is 
ilways displayed in generousness and intelligence. When our 
flushed with victory, penetrate into the country of the 
nemy and they 


troops, 
fall upon their knees before the conquerors in 
suppliance the generals say to their soldiers: ‘Be magnanimous. 
Remember that France fights only for the liberty and happiness 
of all people. Honor and love the name of France whose motto 
"'" (From a story for French chil- 


dren, “Jean et Lucie,” by Mme. Des.) 


is: “Honor the vanquished. 


One more extract from the French books, this one from 
“Readings for Children” by Fournier, quoted by Scott: 

‘When we are seated, the door opens. 

Dinant 


A young Belgian from 
We all stand up and cry: ‘There is Marcel! 
Good morning, Marcel!’ The poor little fellow, whose mother 
is a refugee among us, has had his two hands cut off. It is the 
Germans who have thus made a martyr of him. Besides this 
they have killed his father, his sister, his big brother. Some 
minutes pass. In the corridor is heard a sound of crutches. 


enters. 
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Another schoolboy enters, wearing over one ear a soldier’s cap. 
He has but one leg! The children hasten to help him put away 
his crutches. He gives us the military salute, gravely, like an 
old soldier. The bomb of a Taube, at Crépy, has cut off his leg 
and killed his grandmother. What had they done, those poor little 
children, to be thus mutilated? Ah! wicked Germans, the children 
of France will long curse you in their hearts... .” ‘ 
Turning to Germany here is a little poem out of a read ® 
calculated to inspire the spirit of revenge. It is entitled, 
“That Which We Have Lost,” and is addressed to the 
children of Alsace, but is being read by the German children. 
“You who have been enslaved, awake, shake off your shame, 
think of the day of vengeance, of the day of freedom. Never 
permit your ardor which flames to heaven to be quenched. You 
shall have as your heritage, a worthy and sublime deed. You 
must never forget; be strong and faithful. That which God gave 
to you, you shall recover. Grave this deep on the hearts of the 
children: That which we have lost shall not be lost forever.” 

Dr. Scott quotes from several school histories now in 
use in Germany where the blame of 1870 is purposely and 
of course falsely put upon the French. One author says 
France deliberately waged that war because Napoleon saw 
no other way to save his tottering throne. Other authors 
write in similar vein. Napoleon III wanted war with Ger- 
many, they maintain. He had demanded compensation of 
Bismarck as a quid pro quo for his consent to German 
unification north of the river Main. Bismarck refused; 
and Napoleon had felt his throne begin to shake. He was 
filled with fear that if he did not satisfy the vanity of the 
French they would hurl him, or if not him, his son, ic 
the throne. 
victory over Austria. “Since the time of Richelieu, it was 
a political dogma with the French that a powerless Germany 
was the primary condition” of the hegemony of France. 
“They lived in the conceited hope of being the first nation 
in Europe.” German youth, studying the accounts given in 
German textbooks, inevitably receive the impression that 
France alone caused the war, and this is just what is in- 
tended. 

Here is a part of a German song which Herve quotes on 
page 56 of “My Country, Right or Wrong,” asking after he 
quotes it: “Where is the German child’s brain that could 
resist such a suggestion—this systematic glorification of its 
country, these unhealthy excitations against the neighboring 
countries ?” 


The French were envious of Prussia’s grea 








“My dear Mr. Frenchman, how are you? Hurrah! Shall you 
keep quiet and good this time, ha! Hurrah! Whatever you do, 
braving, defying, deceiving, lying, the devil! you will soon have 
enough of it. Forward, then! Let us fall upon the French! 
Hail, King William, pious and strong hero! Hurrah! Thy 
entire people acclaim thee! Hurrah! Look at us well, and you 
will see whether we will beat the French. Forward! Forward! 
Let us begin the dance again. Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! To 
Paris! Paris is our aim! Our fathers have already been there 
twice. In our turn we will soon be there. Victory! Let us sing 
the old chorus: Hurrah! and let us fall upon the French.” 





Here are some extracts from a book published for use in 
secondary schools and quoted by Prudhommeaux. (Remem 
ber this book was published three years after the armistice-@) 
1921. If it was the expression simply of one man it would 
be different, but it is a school book.) Here are some 
strophes from a poem: 


And you, field- 


“Sound, trumpets: to your ranks, hussars. 
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marshal, swift as the wind, on before to victory toward the 
Rhine, farther and farther still. Pentrate into France, valorous 
sword.” 


Again from the same: 


“God, who has created the fire, has no use for slaves. He has 
given to man the sabre, the sword and the spear to defend his 
gs rights, and he has given to him irresistible courage, by which he 

engages in battle unto blood, unto death.” 
Again: 

“The country of the Germans, it is preeminently where in- 
dignation exterminates the childish ideas of the foreigner, where 
all France is our enemy.” 


Finally, this delicious song for the little German children 
to sing: 


“Strike up, O comrades, the song of victory. Hear the roll of 
drums and the sound of trumpets. It calls us to exterminate our 
ancient enemy. To the Rhine! To the Rhine! France threatens 
us and defies us as if we did not know how to wield the sword. 
Ah, but she will pay for her thousand crimes. And there shall 
rise after the throes of battle upon the ruins of the throne of 
France the firmly unified power of the German empire, the im- 
perial crown flashing far.” 


This is enough of this stuff, but it is the most deadly 
stuff to implant in a child’s mind. Let me close with one 
or two lovely morsels from the Balkan states. Here is an 
extract from a Bulgarian textbook, in which the children 
are taught about their neighbors: 


“The Serbians are light, sympathetic, sentimental, disposed to 
sing all day and to live for pleasure. They are very hospitable. 
They love their country, they cherish it, they sacrifice for it and 
endure with courage privations and ills. But they idealize to 
the extreme everything that is Serbian. They exaggerate every- 
thing; their past, present and future. Their extreme national 
loyalty pushes them into chauvinism; anything Serbian must be 
beautiful. 

“The Greek is a great hypocrite. He fires up quickly, makes 
great resolves, but soon his ardor is extinguished. He is never 
capable of entertaining a sincere feeling toward anyone of 
another nationality. He is fanatical and patriotic. If he cannot 
accomplish his aims by his own power, he will resort to any ruse, 
deceit or lie! He is crafty, when he is feeble he will seize your 
knees in supplication, when he is strong he is cruel. Here is 
an historic illustration: The Greeks put out the eyes of 15,000 
the time of the Tzar 


prisoners in the Bulgarian wars in 
Samuel. The Greek is vindictive! 

“The Turk is lazy. He loves to talk. He is a fatalist. He 
courts honors. He is fanatical and extremely religious. 

“The Roumanian is easy going, fond of drinking and of amus- 
ing himself. On the other hand he is spiteful. He has a weak- 
ness for swearing and manifests a strong tendency toward vices 
of all sorts. He is intemperate. His passion for stealing is his 
greatest fault. When a Roumanian comes upon a grape vine, 
he always fills his basket with grapes from it; the grapes of his 
neighbor always seem sweetest!” (Quoted from Prudhommeaux.) 


I might go through pages of this stuff. No wonder H. G. 
Wells has recently exclaimed that it is necessary above all 
at first to attack systematically and with perseverance that 
nationalistic spirit and aggressive patriotism which is being 
The children of 
Europe are brought up in an atmosphere of intense national 


instilled into the minds of European youth. 


egotism which renders them utterly incapable of cherishing 
any international ideals. 


I have purposely left out Great Britain and the United ° 


States because I hope to say something about them in a 
later article. Both Prudhommeaux and Scott give England 
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Her scholars aim to be fair and there is 
hardly any trace of the fanatical praise of war, the glorifica- 
tion of false patriotism in her textbooks, and no trace what- 
ever of any of the terrible misrepresentation of other peoples 
that pervade the school books of Germany, France and the 
Balkan states. I am at present examining British and 
American school books to see what they have to say about 
England and America. 


the cleanest slate. 


FREDERICK LYNCH. 


The Uses of Adversity 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 
T CAME TO PASS in the ancient days, before ever 
the Woman’s Home Companion had driven the Police 
Gazette out of the Barber Shop, that I sate waiting 
for my turn, and improving my mind. And there came and 
sate beside me a Certain Rich man. 

And he said, It is mild weather, and a Great Blessing 
to the Poor. 

And I said, Fool not thyself, for when it is the season for 
Cold Weather, warm days are the Worst Thing Possible 
for the Poor, and are all to the Good of the Rich. 

And he said, How dost thou make that out? 

And I said, If it had been Twenty Below Zero this morn- 
ing, then hadst thou drawn thy Check to buy Coal for the 
Poor. Whereas, thou didst look through the windows of 
thy Steam-heated House and see that it was Twenty Above, 
and decide to let the matter ride till the weather got Colder. 

And he was Embarrassed. 

And he said, There may be something in that. It had 
not occurred to me to put it in precisely that form. 

And I answered, Cold weather is best for the Poor, if 
it be cold enough so that the Rich feel the pinch of it. But 
when the Rich are comfortable then is it easy for them to 
believe that the Poor are not Very Uncomfortable. Where- 
fore they thank God who hath tempered the wind to the 
Shorn Lamb, and they go on to further shearing and draw 
the check not for the Poor but for another Fur Coat for 
the Missis. And the Poor Shiver, who would be warm if 
the weather were well below Zero. 

And he said, Thou art a very penetrating student of 
human nature, and I verily believe there is a measure of 
Wisdom in thy speech. 

And I said, Sure thing. 
That is why I produce it. 


I know that it is Good Stuff. 


And he said, Is it thine idea that if a man hath misfor 
tune it is well for him to have a Large Dose of it? 

And I said, In matters of misfortune, it doth pay to 
advertise, and there is little advertising value in a Small 
Misfortune. Sweet are the uses of Adversity, provided 
they are Sufficiently Adverse. And they are particularly 
sweet when they give the Rich a little twinge of the chil- 
blains. 

And he said, Is it thine idea that it would be well for 
me to draw a check to buy Coal for the Poor? 

And I said, It would not hurt the Poor a little bit, and 
would do thee an Whole Lot of Good. 

And the Barber said, Next, and | left him to his own 


reflections. 
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Hands Off China’s Revolution! 


By George R. Grose 


© MANY WESTERNERS the present wars in 
China are utterly bewildering. To some it appears 

that a people who have been peaceful for ages have 
in the past decade become strangely warlike. To others it 
seems that the Chinese are incapable of self-government and 
of managing successfully their own affairs. Still others 
claim that since the overthrow of the empire in 1911 the 
masses of the people have been victimized by selfish and 
unscrupulous war-lords and that under existing chaotic 
conditions the only hope of peace and orderly government 
is through the domination of western powers. Again there 
are others who lay all the troubles of the past few years at 
the door of Russian soviets, who are promoting a world- 
wide revolution against the existing political and economic 
order. 

There is doubtless a measure of truth in each of these 
interpretations of the situation in China. But in no one of 
them nor in all of them combined is to be found the real 
meaning of the present civil struggle. On the surface it is 
unquestionably true that militarism has a strangle hold upon 
China. At the same time to the farmer class, which con- 
stitutes eighty per cent of the population, and to the mer- 
chant and student class, the horror of militarism is becom- 
ing increasingly intolerable. It is true that the mass of the 
people have had no experience in self-government on a 
national scale. With ninety per cent of the population illit- 
erate, it is impossible to have a responsible republic set up 
by popular mandate. But it does not follow that the way 
out of the present disorder is in some form of foreign 


intervention. 


\UTOCRACY VS. DEMOCRACY 


i real meaning of the civil strife which is becoming 
increasingly determined and desperate lies beneath the sur- 
face. It is a struggle between the north and the south. 
\Vithin the past three months the Yangtze river has become 
the nation-wide battle-line. And the issue is at last as 
clearly defined as the battle-line. It is a fight to the death 
between the old autocratic conservative regime and the new 
democratic movement. The old order-represented by Yuan 
Shih-Kai, Tsao Kun, Tuan Chi-Jui, Wu Pei-Fu and Chang 
Tso-Lin against the nationalists, or people’s party, repre- 
ited by Sun Yat-Sen, Feng Yii-Hsiang and the Can- 
tones It is militarism and special privilege over against 


1 


itional sovereignty and democracy. On the one side war- 
lords, with armies of hirelings, grown fat and powerful, 
1¢ people by oppression and cruelties which 
] the tvrannies of the dark ages. On the other side, 
udents and teachers in the schools and universities, the 
merchants, though often intimidated into silence, and the 
Christian population of China in an overwhelming majority. 
lhe slogan of the northern armies is, “Destroy the Reds.” 
The watchword of the southern forces is “For the cause of 
the people.” The nationalist movement has been discred- 


ited in the minds of many foreigners by excesses and crimes 
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which have been instigated by radicals. But the whole move- 
ment cannot be damned by calling it “red.” , 


A SPIRITUAL REVOLUTION 


The real issue between the north and the south, as set 


or 


forth in Sun Yat-Sen’s “Three Principles of the People,” 
is national freedom and power for the service of the people 
of China. Its basic ideas are taken from the American 
declaration of independence and constitution. It is the 
“people’s revolution.” Some of its leaders have been un- 
wise in their methods. Others have been criminal in their 
measures. Some of the alliances have been unholy. But 
with all of its mistakes and sins it is the cause of the people 
who are rising up with a strong national consciousness 
against foreign exploitation or domination and against mili- 
tary tyranny. At bottom it is a spiritual revolution. The 
great social and political ideals which lighted the fires of 
the French revolution and the American revolution have 
set China aflame. And the fire is unquenchable until the 
ancient tyrannies have been burned up and the people have 
a chance to live their own life. After a decade of ap- 
parently senseless warfare there has at last emerged a great 
national issue which is stirring the people of China with a 
loyalty they have never known before. And because ot t 
deathless devotion which is now burning in the breasts c. 
students and peasants, the revolution is as-irresistible in its 
onward movement as the tides of the sea. 

How long will it take to fight this issue to a finish? The 
people of China are told by western nations with an air 
of benevolent paternalism to set their house in order. How 
long until the conflict is decisive? Who knows? We never 
ask how long it took France to break the power of a military 
dictatorship, or the American colonists to win their inde- 
pendence. Our only concern now is the fact of the achieve- 
ment of the revolution. So it should be in China. Whether 
it requires fifteen years or fifty years for the cause of the 
people to come to its own is not the important matter. It 
only matters whether democracy wins. 


WHAT LIES AHEAD? 


What is the prospect? 1 do not pose as a prophet. | 
make no forecast as to time and persons. There are certain 
signs of hope that are writ large across the sky. 

First, the big battalions are beginning to destroy them- 
selves. Recently the staff officers of an army division were 
experimenting with eight-inch guns. They tried four meas- 
ures of powder without success. With six measures the 
great gun discharged. Then they tried eight measures and 
the cannon exploded, killing all the officers. This tragic 
incident is a parable. The guns of the militarists are now 


shooting both ways. By a series of treacheries and ill forg 
tunes the militarists are gradually exterminating each other.” 


The patient people are becoming so outraged by the oppres- 
sions of the militarists that farmers and merchants will one 
day rise up and declare these selfish wars shall be no more. 
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The handwriting is on the wall. China is on the way toward 
internal order. 

Another omen of hope is the fact that the people are 
utterly united in the nationalist movement. Heretofore the 
interests of China have been largely provincial or sectional. 
Now the spirit of nationalism is everywhere dominant. 

ational aspirations are shaping the course of all commer- 
cial, educational and religious activities. When the Chinese 
boycott a foreign nation’s goods, the argument has a deadly 
effectiveness. The demand of the government for the 
registration of all private and foreign supported schools is 
interpreted by some as being anti-Christian or anti-foreign. 
In fact, it is neither. It is only an insistence that all edu- 
cational institutions shall become Chinese in spirit and con- 
form to the national standards of education. It is not un- 
reasonable, therefore, to demand that either the president 
or vice-president of schools of higher learning should be a 
Chinese. Religious liberty is to be accorded to all private 
or Christian schools so long as the primary purpose of the 
school is educational and not religious propaganda. In short, 
the schools of China are striving determinedly to promote 
true Chinese culture and are refusing to accept a foreign 
system of education if it is also foreign in spirit. 


NATIONALIZE CHRISTIANITY! 


The nationalistic movement is also influencing profoundly 

the work of the Christian missions and churches. There is 
a wide demand for an indigenous church and that Chris- 
janity should become naturalized. The foreign control of 
churches and public philanthropies is increasingly resisted. 
The statement of Christian doctrine and forms of Christian 
worship imported from the west do not adequately express 
the religious conceptions and aspirations of the Chinese 
people. There is much uncertainty of mind and much 
criticism of the Christian church in China, largely because 
when this tremendous intellectual upheaval came the Chris- 
tian movement was not prepared to meet the demands of 
the new day. The demand for equality of human rights, 
for industrial justice, for international fair-play, and for a 
chance for the poor, has exposed the barrenness of much 
so-called religious work. There is no revolt against the 
missionary whose life embodies the spirit of Jesus and 
whose service is personal rather than professional. But the 
tremendous needs of this awful time in China can be met 
only by a religion that has a mighty spiritual dynamic, and 
that is represented and presented by men and women who 
have the spirit of Jesus. 

In the deepest sense the struggle in China is a spiritual 
revolution which is shaking the very foundation of the old 
social, economic and political order. The people are think- 
ing for themselves. They are too little inclined to profit by 
the experience of the western nations in their struggles for 
a true nationalism. But it is the rising tide of a new life; 
it is the dawn of a new civilization. 


STRICT NON-INTERFERENCE REQUIRED 


What should be the attitude of western nations towards 
China in this crucial time? It should be one of strict non- 
interference so far as working out her own internal prob- 


lems is concerned. No form of domination by force, no 
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establishing spheres of influence by financial subsidy, can 
solve the problems of China or permanently improve con- 
ditions. Western nations may rightly demand that China 
protect life and property of nationals so long as foreigners 
for life and of Chinese. 
Western nations must meet the present situation in China 
with patience and with friendly cooperation, at the same 
time trusting the people to work out their own national 
salvation. 


show mutual respect property 


ATTITUDE OF WESTERN CHURCHES 


What should be the attitude of the Christian churches of 
the west? They should not seek to transplant the religious 
machinery of the west unless there is breathed into it the 
life-giving spirit which will minister effectively to the moral 
and spiritual needs of the people. The present chaotic 
conditions in China are a call to the Christian forces of the 
west to come to her help in building up a real living church 
of Christ. 


supernatural religion is being challenged by a mechanistic 


In China as in America the very existence of 
philosophy of life. If the civilization of tomorrow is not 
to be submerged by a pagan materialism, and if the new 
nationalism does not defeat itself by selfish ends, it must 
be permeated by the ideals and by the creative power of 
a vital religion. A western member of the recent customs 
conference and extraterritoriality commission in Peking 
bore this significant testimony: “The situation in China is 
dark in the extreme. That is in the 
work of the Christian missionaries and the Christian church 


I see only one hope. 


in laying the moral foundations of a true state and a new 
civilization.” To become impatient and hopeless in the 
present upheaval is to forget the history of all the demo- 
For the Christian forces 
of the west to slacken their efforts for the evangelization of 


cratic governments of the west. 


China in this time of unparalleled need is to be recreant 
to their highest trust. The present struggle will go on, and 
must go on, until the power of the militarist is broken, and 
the people are willing to pay the price of a government that 
is founded upon honesty, justice and freedom. 


Romance 
R' IMANCE is dead, they say,—the worldly wise, 


And show impatience with our dreams and songs ; 
They say such folly to that age belongs 
Which was the “golden” to illusioned eyes 


Romance is dead? When over land and sea 
Man-birds are flying, seeking distant goals; 
When daring science scans the stellar shoals, 
And brings to light the stars’ consistency ? 
Romance is dead? When over air-waves run 
Unnumbered songs and messages of cheer? 
When in a moment nations are brought near 
\nd by a word the thoughts ot earth are one? 


Forget the midnight of the hoary past, 
Awake from sleep—romance is here at last! 


Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 





Helvetia and Columbia 


By Edward A. Steiner 


ELVETIA, the Swiss goddess of liberty, is the 

older sister of our Columbia, and she shows her 

age. Her’s is a stern face, a mountain woman’s 
face; mother and amazon. 

It has not been easy to bring up these numerous children 
of hers, in this crowded little land, on these stingy, stony 
slopes: children of French, German and Italian ancestry, 
who call themselves Swiss, but who have retained the speech 
and manners of their great, great, great grand parents. 

Helvetia has had to provide bread, peace and freedom. 
None of them comes easily, and the wrinkles on her face 
speak of her cares. 

Our Columbia, “the gem of the ocean,” the pride of the 
prairies, is a pampered woman. She has kept herself young 
and opulent. She is growing a bit corpulent and is develop- 
ing a double chin; so she diets, plays golf aad visits the 
beauty parlor. 

Helvetia is homely and bony, there is an awareness in 
her face, a patrician pride about her, and she has a hard 
time between saying: “Keep out!” and “Please walk into my 
parlor.” 

She lives off strangers, never for them. She is as hos- 
pitable as a boarding house lady who has seen better days, 
who wants you to make yourself at home but not to be at 
home much. She will talk to you in four languages, cor- 
rectly and politely, and in almost any language if necessary ; 
but always only business, and her family affairs are “none 


of your business.” 


ALWAYS A STRANGER 


You may live with her for years, but you will always be 
only her boarder, a stranger. You may entrust your chil- 
dren to her to be educated, and she will return them to you 
“simon pure” Americans, or whatever nationality, whom 
she has taught French or German, and polite manners. 

Columbia is a very vain lady. Even only twenty-four 
hours after your arrival, she asks: “How do you like me?” 
Which means: “You do like me, don’t you? Like me or be 
damned !” 

Helvetia doesn’t care whether you like her or not; in 
fact, she deesn’t want to be liked; she doesn’t want to as- 
similate you or Switzerize you. If you eat her table d’hote, 
served faultlessly by waiters trained in a university, if you 
sleep in her immaculate bedrooms cared for by maids who 
have their degree from a domestic science school; if you 
travel on her railroads, which are almost perfect, and climb 
her mountains with her guides who have passed rigid ex- 
aminations; then promptly pay your bil] and buy souvenirs 
for your friends before you leave her—if you do all this, 
that is all Helvetia wants from you, and that is all you 
will get from her. 

Columbia is a rather poor housekeeper. Of course, she 
is personally immaculate. She bathes and manicures and 
pedicures, like no other lady in the world. She sweeps her 


rooms pneumatically, and mows her front lawns contin- 
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ually ; but her streets and back yards are littered, and her 
dump heaps are the most prominent sights from almost ey 
railroad station. 

Helvetia is the best housekeeper in Europe, if not in the 
world. No matter from where you come or what border 
you cross, you know you are in her home by the neatness 
and cleanness and sweetness of her household. 

Columbia is very partisan. She has never overcome her 
dislike of John Bull, she is in love with the French inter- 
mittently, and has hated the Germans violently ; she is some- 
what anti-Catholic and more or less anti-Semitic. The 
league of nations is either hosanna, or anathema to her; 
while to Helvetia, it is as safe from any bias as an iceberg 
at the north pole is safe from a thaw. 


MT. BLANC AND CALVIN 


The first question the stranger used to ask, on coming 
to Geneva, was: “Where is Mt. Blanc?” or “Where is 
Calvin’s church?” Now it is: “Where is the league of na- 
tions palace ?” 

There it stands on the shores of Lake Geneva, properly 
housed in what was a hotel. It would be a pity to build a 
palace. As it is, one expects the portier to greet one on en; 
tering, and assign one a room. 

From one side of the lobby of the hotel de leage of na- 
tions, is its international library, created, catalogued and 
ruled over by an American woman, a Miss Wilson (prop- 
erly named?) who shows off her books with just pride. 
There at least, politics, economics and sociology meet and 
touch each other without quarreling loudly; here students 
from all parts of the world come to finish their doctor's 
theses, and there is enough sentiment to keep them from 
being too dry and pedantic. 

Here, devotees of the league of nations meet the skeptics 
and confound them by the fact that the league of nations 
does exist, and that Europe would have half a dozen wars 
on its hands if it were not for its restraining power. 

I am one of the happy mortals who has no league of 
nations complex. I do not believe that it alone, with or 
without America’s participation, will save Europe from its 
political impotency, its social confusion or its economic 
doom; neither do I believe that America will be drawn to 
her destruction if she should participate actively, as she now 
does passively, in its deliberations. 

I think the league of nations is a timid step in the right 
direction ; but I am not sure that it can step to much purpose 
shackled as it is; yet I must confess to a great thrill when 
1 entered the conference room, and saw representatives of 
many nations, even of America, sitting around a table dis- 
cussing disarmament. The casual visitor, however, is apt 


to be over-bouyant when he sees this pretty picture. 7 


PRO-LEAGUERS AND ANTI-LEAGURES 


When one leaves Geneva, the picture grows dim, and by 
the time one reaches Prague it is quite faded; so that one 














* Thus far, this bureau is only a bureau. 
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need not be a pessimist if he sees nothing of it at all on 
arriving at Belgrade; although, even there, the very fact 
that the league of nations exists, restrains if it does not 
control. The enthusiastic anti-leaguer needs to go to 


Geneva ; the fanatical pro-leaguer needs to go farther. 


€ There is a Pan-European movement, furthered somewhat 
vy America’s aloofness and her insistence upon the payment 


of the war debts. It is now used only as a threat by Euro- 
peans. They say to the American Shylock: “If you don’t 
loosen up, we will tighten up;” but any shrewd American 
diplomatist could wreck a Pan-European congress, if he 
wished to, by simply shouting: “Wolf!” 

I expect the “lion and the lamb to lie down together”— 
it is a possible miracle; but in Europe all the lambs want to 
become lions, and no prophet ever had the faith or the cour- 
age to promise such a wonder. 

Every little European nation, a nation only by grace of 
Versailles, has an army and wants a navy; thinks in terms 
of further conquest or absorption and arranges its economic 
and financial affairs to irritate its neighbors, not to con- 
ciliate them. 

The most inspiring sight in Geneva is the international 

labor bureau, a monumental building which has been fur- 
nished by the labor groups of various nationalities. The 
handsome sitting room on the first floor with its wonder- 
ful view of the lake, was furnished by the American fed- 
eration of labor. 
Numerous secre- 
taries collect data and tabulate figures, much of which is no 
doubt waste motion; yet there is more hope that laborers 
will see their common interests and needs than that politi- 
cians will. The politicians fear labor, and I doubt that they 
will permit the bureau to become anything more than the 
handsome tail of their peacock—the league. 


CALVINISM AND CATHOLICISM 


Geneva may never be the political Jerusalem which we 
expect, but it ought to, not only by virtue of the league of 
nations building, but also because it is the cradle home of 
Calvinism; if one may think of Calvinism as ever having 


“Those D 
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been a little child. It seems to have been born full grown 
and vigorous. Whatever Calvinism has lacked—and it has 
lacked sweetness and beauty—it has never lacked character. 

Catholicism may breed saints, Calvinism has bred men 
who shaped the destinies of mankind. The Calvinists have 
lacked spiritual insight but never foresight ; they may have 
lacked spiritual intuition but they realized what vision they 
had. 

Calvinism has failed as all systems fail, because it has 
been too logical in its theology, and not logical enough in 
its sociology. It has asserted the sovereignty of God, but 
has seen no peril in the sovereignty of nationalism, and is no 
little to blame for the sovereignty of capitalism. 

it has preached righteousness and has accepted pros- 
perity as a fruit of righteousness. It has accepted the heav- 
enly reward, in “acres of diamonds,” and has tried to save 
mankind, cruc:Sied on the “cross of gold”—by “free silver,” 
by economic formulas, and not by ethical realities. 

It has preached the doctrine of the “elect,” and has prac- 
ticed it; it has broken down the barriers between kings and 
people, but not those between the rich and the poor; or be- 
tween nation and nation, or race and race—if anything, it 
has intensified divisions. 

And yet—and yet—a Calvinist, not a Catholic, created the 
league of nations. 

* . * * 

I am not at home in this church in which Calvin preached 
I fear that I am not a good Calvinist, not a theological or a 
scientific determinist. 
and not like a hope. 
and warm in hope. 


The church is too cold, like a fact 


The gospel is a revolt against facts, 

Of course, I cannot understand the sermon to which we 
listen, because it is in French. It pours over me and I am 
blessed by it because I cannot criticise it. I sit there in the 
chill of a rainy Sunday afternoon, thinking my own 
thoughts, and they are happy ones; for while my faith in 
the league of nations is not as firm as it might, or perhaps 
ought to be, and my soul is not in tune with Calvinism, I 
am in tune with the Infinite, and that, no doubt, embraces 


all our partial truths and systems. 


Reformers” 


By Frederick Hall 


VERYBODY AGREES that the reformers have 
been having things pretty much their own way of late 
in this land of the free and home of the brave. Not 
that there have not been lifted voices of vehement and even 
eloquent protest, but the counter-reformers, while often 
They 


have attacked, sometimes with fury, those who put over 


sufficiently caustic, have never been thoroughgoing. 


reforms to which they themselves especially objected, suf- 
frage or prohibition say, but war on the whole pestilential 
breed of reformers—who has so much as suggested it? 
Someone, ere it is too late, should call attention to the vast 
area which these world improvers have entered, of which 
they have taken serene possession and in which they have so 


securely entrenched themselves that their squatters’ rights 
are hardly questioned. One may start anywhere. Happen 
ing at the moment to be seated in a physician’s waiting room, 
I may as well begin where I am. 

The extent of our thraldom becomes apparent the mo- 
ment we compare ourselves with the people of any really 
free country, if there are left any free countries, or, failing 
that, with a country freer at least than our own. Let us say 
China, which as we know has a civilization much older than 
our own and in some respects certainly better. If an am- 
bitious young Chinese wishes to become a doctor, he just 
becomes one; he hangs out his shingle and proceeds to 
prescribe. No study, no internship, no diploma, no state 
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board, nothing. An impressive personality and a quasi- 
scientific vocabulary are quite sufficient—in fact he does not 
need even these; under the enlightened laws of China he is 
free to practice medicine without any qualifications what- 
soever. 

In our country, save in a few ultra-progressive states, 
the ambitious young would-be doctor must spend long years 
in medical and even pre-medical studies, must then fight 
through red-tape entanglements and to the very end is still 
insecure. I have heard Dr. Grenfell say that he could be 
imprisoned for practicing today the very sort of surgery 
that twenty-five years ago he was taught to practice. In 
China he could practice any sort of surgery that he pleased— 
and that his patient would stand for. If one asks why not 
And to this 
tyranny our doctors have weakly submitted, finding their 


in America, the only answer is: the reformers. 
consolation in the other tyrannies which the reformers per- 
mit them to exercise upon the rest of us; for the restrictions 
upon the doctors hardly begin the tale of the high-handed 
In China 
one may have diphtheria, scarlet fever—yes, even smallpox 


doings of the reformers in the field of medicine. 


or leprosy—in peace and do as he pleases. Not so in Amer- 
ica. Here his highness the village marshal must affix a dis- 
figuring red sign to the front door, curtly inviting our 
friends to keep out, while at the same time he instructs us 
how long we must stay in. In China a man’s sickness is his 
own business. In America the reformers have made it not 
simply their business, which would be bad enough, they 


have made it everybody's business. 
SENTIMENTALISTS AND THUMBSCREWS 


ut medicine is only one of the subjects to which the re- 


formers have turned their gratuitous attention. Take a 


wholly different field. Last summer, among a collection 
of penal instruments used by our ancestors, I found a 
thumbscrew and on examination realized that 1 had never 
lone justice to its efficiency. Under its insistent persuasions 
i man told things—anybody would. Yet I doubt if all west- 
ern civilization can show one thumbscrew in active use to- 
day. Why? Because some pure sentimentalists, who knew 
no more of the thumbscrew’s effectiveness than they did of 
compromise but who somehow disliked both, locked horns 
most eminent penologists of their time and won 
out—as they always do. Our ancestors who, it will be con- 
ceded, were made of sterner stuff than we, were wont to 
bestow upon a convicted felon some disfigurement by way 
of identification. The tender-hearted reformers have changed 
all that too | 


loday the man just out of prison walls may 


look as honest as you or I, no cropped ear nor branded 


‘ ) 


} ‘Beware! 


ek cries out, 


In the good old days (see Hogarth) the stocks, the pillory 
and the gallows were public spectacles and as such were 
deeply appreciated by the lower classes, whose joys at the 
best are all too few. Who can fail to be touched by the pic- 
ture, given us by a writer of that time: “I even saw a weep- 
ing woman running as hard as she could so as not to miss a 
detail of the execution the very thought of which filled her 
eyes with tears?" Today the poor look in vain for any such 
alleviation of their hard lives’ routine. The argument that 
such sights would act as a deterrent to crime weighed as 
Need 


little with the reformers as the other argument that often 
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the criminal himself preferred a spectacular, dramatic end- 
ing. Today the stocks are gone, the pillory is gone—no one 
can be absurd enough to claim that the publication of the 
criminal’s picture in our urban dailies replaces it—the gal- 
lows survives, but the privilege of witnessing a legal execu- 
tion has become a perquisite of the insiders. Another in; 
stance, clearly, of the classic case of the bear-baitings—for 
bidden not because the bear disliked it but because the spec- 
tators enjoyed it. 





SUFFERINGS OF INDUSTRIOUS PACKERS \ 


Our criminal classes are, however, only a fraction of our 
people and a fraction about which we need not unduly con- } 
cern ourselves. It is the industrious and law-abiding who 
suffer most from the reformers. Consider the business 
freedom of even a few generations ago, as compared with 
that of the present. A meat packer might then pack what 
he pleased, as he pleased, and only an occasional philosopher 
like Mr. Samuel Weller, Sr., ever stopped to consider 
whether a “wea! pie” might not contain kittens. Today the 
meat packer packs with an inspector—a federal inspector— 
at his elbow, makes no protests about it and we foot the 
bill. A man could once buy what he pleased—opium, 
cocaine, anything. He could once sell what he pleased; 
could give it an attractive color, put in into an enticing box 
or bottle, label it with an alluring name—and no one asked 
its ingredients. In exchange for which we now have the | 
pure food and drugs act. Today we don’t can what we | 

| 








can; we can what the reformers say we may. A man in 
business could once hire whom he pleased, for such hours 
as he pleased and, if the work were hazardous, could pro- 
vide (or not provide) such safety appliances as he pleased. 
He can still—in China; but in America—never again! He 
sometimes abused his rights, granted; the gallery of a coal 

mine, deep under ground, is no fit place for children; but 
a dozen issues of this magazine would hardly set forth a 
tithe of the restrictions which the reformers have today cast 


| 

about business. Occupations in which women may not be 
employed, occupations forbidden to children, limit in num- 
ber of hours per day even for grown men, provision for » i 
| 


light, air, exits—the list is endless; and yet the insatiate re- 
former, like Oliver Twist, still clamors for more! 





INVADING THE HOME 


One might forgive the invasion even of business but it 
is the home which the reformers have most ruthlessly in- 
Time was when a man’s house was his castle, his | 
wife his wife, his children his children and what he said 
went. The hundred years just passed have made a clean 
sweep of all that. If a man and wife disagree, it is no 
longer their own affair, to fight out. The wife—. Well, 
really, it seems absurd to have protested, however feebly, 
against giving woman the ballot when we had already given 
her “rights” that would have made some of our forefathers 
turn in their graves. Of course she got the ballot, she gets 
everything that she—and the reformers—think she ought to cco 
get. Ty) 

Similarly with the children; it was once left with the 
father to decide how hard to spank a child. Now we have 
the humane society. It was once the father who decided 


vaded. 


ee 


whether or not his children would go to school ; if he wished 








mas even decided what they shall study there. 


SS 








SS 
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ignorant children, he could have that kind. Nor were there 
wanting able and eloquent men who argued convincir zly 
that to take from him his choice was not only to rob him of 
an inalienable right, it was also to destroy a high incentive. 
All in vain, of course! The state—at the bidding of the re- 

formers—has dccided that all children must go to school; it 
S As to child 
labor, who can find heart to fight that either? 
formers, in the end, always win. 





The re- 


I have but scratched the surface, yet done enough per- 
haps to open some eyes. All these vast changes have been 
wrought chiefly through the pernicious activity of those 
whom Mr. Edgar Lee Masters aptly describes as “people 
who devote their lives to the business of interefering with 
the business of other people.” 
abatement. 


Nor is there any sign of 
Flushed with victory, having made havoc of 
rights and liberties viewed by our forefathers as funda- 
mental, they are likely to go on, conquering and to conquer. 


THE REFORMER’S METHOD 


The method has always been the same; that of putting 
yourself in the other fellow’s place. How, they ask, would 
you like to be thumbscrewed, or set in a pillory, or butchered 
by a quack doctor, or fed on tainted meat, or maimed by 
the drunken driver of an automobile? How would you like 
to be defenseless before a tyrannical husband or father? 
How would you like to be denied the right to combine with 
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your fellows for redress of grievances, or have to work 
where light, air, or fire exits were insufficient? How would 
you like—? The list is endless and such questiuns have a 
specious sound. 

The method is long tried too, dating back apparently as 
far as the Roman empire, when a young provincial reformer 
set forth a seemingly simple doctrine which analysis shows 
to be devastatingly revolutionary. (He gave it no name but 
certain of his followers have called it the golden rule.) The 
man himself, while legend has somewhat obscured his figure, 
stands out clearly enough to make it evident that in many 
particulars he was strikingly typical. A carpenter by trade, 
minding his own business was the least of his concerns, 
nor did he hesitate to use direct action even against a state 
religion, the most strongly buttressed of all respectabilities. 
He boldly stated that he sought a perfect world (which is of 
course absurd) yet so strongly has the notion infected some 
of his followers that many of them still declare they won't 
be happy until they get it. Charm of personality one must 
concede him, which is another prime trouble with some— 
happily not all—reformers; of many of them one is com- 
pelled to say, as of vice, that seen too oft, familiar with their 
faces, they reveal lovable and winning qualities which make 
it extremely difficult to hate them. Indeed—let us be just 
even under intolerable conditions—there is, of course, a 
reformers’ side to this whole question; it is even possible 
that, in some instances, they may have done some good. 


British Table Talk 


London, November 11, 1926. 


T IS ARMISTICE NIGHT as I begin these notes. We have 


kept the day with the solemn and yet simple ritual of re- 


membrance. 
more of penitence than of pride. When we call to mind the 
great words of our noblest singers, we are humbled: 
“Honor has come back as a king, to earth 
Reflections on And paid his subjects with a royal wage.” 
Armistice Day So Rupert Brooke sang; but when we look at 
the years which have passed such lines read al- 
most as mockery. Yet they were true to that gay and gallant 
singer; and they might be true to us also, if we were willing to 
show for peace the same chivalrous devotion which he gave in 


the hour of war. It was a great saying of M. Briand that France 


“in point of virility, 
nothing more they can display. 
known how to show its heroism on the field of battle. 


reaped there a rich harvest of renown. 


and Germany in point of heroism, have 


Turn history’s pages. Each has 
Each has 
Henceforward they can 
seek other victories on other fields.” The call is clear, but not 
till the people of God go into the new field with the old unre- 
served passion and with the utter disregard of self, which marked 
the noblest of soldiers, will the victories of peace be won. There 
is no remission without the shedding of blood. 
* . * 
The New Ireland 
For those who remember the bitter controversies of the last 
gencration, there is a peculiar interest in the words of Mr. Cos- 
= the premier of the Irish Free State, who is one of the 
members of the We do 
It took us many years to face the facts of Ire- 


imperial conference now in session. 
move after all. 
land and to adjust ourselves to them; there is much to forget 
in the records of those years. But today there is the way open 


to forgiveness and even to forgetfulness, though the Irish never 


But the return of this day shovld draw from us 


find it easy to forget. “Our countries,” said Mr. Cosgrave, “sepa- 
rated for centuries by a tragic series of events which have now, 
happily, come to an end, give an example to the world of what 
My col- 


leagues and myself have the most profound conviction that the 


can be achieved by free association between nations. 


relations between us will ripen into a bond of sincere and lasting 
friendship, and that the people of these two islands, placed by 
God so close together on the surface of the ocean, while differ- 
ing by race and characteristics, will henceforth devote them- 
selves rather to discovering grounds for common endeavor and 
common achievement than to seeking in the pages of history for 
memories of bitter things which must be buried forever. Let us, 
then, obtain that lasting peace and friendship which God has 


surely destined for us.” 


Some Church Notes 

Before Dr. Campbell Morgan left England, he gave some of 
his impressions. Three things he counted essential; the author- 
ity of the scriptures, the absolution of Jesus, the adequacy of the 
church. He had grown tired of the way in which Christian 
people speak slightingly of the church. Another speaker, the 
bishop of Manchester, has been criticizing those who talk of the 
The church in the true meaning of the word 
does not, and cannot fail. It is a matter of definition. The 
church in Thessalonica may fail, the church as it appears in the 


church as failing. 


epistle to the Ephesians—the body of Christ—cannot fail. 
The life of the late bishop of Zanzibar should be read; it is 
written by Dr. Maynard Smith (S. P. C. K.). He was a great 


‘churchman; to many he was known as the bishop who indicted 


the proceedings at Kikuyu where Anglicans and free churchmen 
planned methods of reunion which, with his catholic principles, 
he could not accept. But he was more than a strong and fear 
less controversialist; he was a great pastor of souls, a champion 
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of the African, “a soldier man of flaming indiscretions who with- 
stood all those who would enslave Africa.” He was moreover 
a great saint. Echoes of things which the bishop of Lon- 
don is saying in America come back to us. We love our bishop, 
but we hope that Americans will not take all the outpourings 
of his warm heart as of equal value. Dr. J. D. Jones has 
been using the privileges of a candid friend in his discussion of 
the Australian economic policy. It sounds very generous to 
make a lower tariff for English goods, than for others, but if the 
tariff is meant all the same to keep out English goods, there is 
small comfort in the fact that others have a higher wall than 
we have. If the wall against us is too high as it is for us to 
cross, what advantage to us is it that it is no higher? 
> * . 

George Cousins 

Once upon a time in the town of Reading there was a Sunday 
school class taught by a Mr. Silver; there were about a dozen 
boys in it, and of these five become missionaries of the London 
missionary society, another became a Congregational minister, 
and yet another, well-known to me, presided for years over a 
mission and its Sunday school in Brighton. Of the five mission- 
iries one died this week at a great age. George Cousins went 
to Madagascar, where he did notable service in teaching pastors 
d in revising the Malagasy Bible. After returning home he 
edited for many years the journals of the L. M. S., and later be- 


came one of its foreign secretaries; he traveled far, being a most 
trusted ambassador of the society. Latterly he had lived in re- 
tirement at Worthing, never faltering in his devotion to his old 


ciety. In the office in which much of my time is spent there 
is a splendid brotherhood of service, in which both the officers 
ind the staff are bound together and there the memory of this 


d comrade is honored. 


* * > 
“News of the Devil” 
This is the title of a poem by Mr. Humbert Wolfe, a poet who 
can invite comparison with the great satirists of the past. His 


“Lampoons” 


revealed him in this light. The “News of the Devil” 
will fulfil the promise of that earlier book. It begins with a pic- 
ture of Paul Arthur, the sole proprietor of twenty daily news- 
papers, who conceives the idea of organizing religion on busi- 
ness lines. .These lines are from a speech of Mr. Arthur to a 
eeting of leading clergymen. 
“If they agreed—with this as every plan 
They must produce the Method and the Man. 
\s to their method he would put the question: 
What was religion but mass suggestion? 
And what was truth, but saying three is two 
Over and over until it was true? 
\nd what was faith, if not a disposition 
lo be convinced by skilful repetition? 
What did this prove? He did not wish to stress 
Unduly the importance of the Press. 
But if they would admit God was a kind 
Of super-pooling of the human mind, 
Then since there was no mind but the diurnal 
Reflection of each man’s selected journal, 
Let but the newspapers once concentrate 
On this clear issue, and they would create 
\ world whose sole ambition was to plod 
rhe stairs that slope through headlines up to God 
And let them mark this further virtue of it; 
In other creeds the critics stoned the prophet, 
But with the Press in the New Jerusalem 
Che critics would find the prophets stoning them.” 


* . * 


The Broadcasting Corporation 

\fter January 1, 1927, the control of all the broadcasting serv- 
ice will be in the hands of a corporation for which a royal char- 
ter is to be sought. There are to be five governors, Lord Clar- 
endon, Lord Gainford, Sir John Gordon Nairne, Dr. Montague 
John Rendall, and Mrs. Ethel Snowden. This is a varied and 
interesting group, but with one exception little is known of their 
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qualifications for this particular service. One is a distinguished 
schoolmaster, now retired from his post. Another the wife of 
the chancellor of the exchequer in the labor government, a 
gifted speaker and writer. The government appears to have 
made these choices on the ground that what is needed is not 
specialist and expert control, but the judgment of those who 
have won their confidence by their ability in other walks of life} 
Happily they have retained as their director, Mr. J. C. W. Reith 
the present head of the broadcasting company; he is without 
question a man of genius in the framing of programs. Before 
the control passes out of the hands of the present company 
into that of the national corporation, it is only just to say that 
the B. B. C., as it is called among us, has done wonderfully 
well; it has made few blunders in a task where blunders might 
have been many and disastrous. During a period of experiment, 
it has given the listeners programs suited for all tastes. 
> > * 

And So Forth 

It is 40 years since the British Weekly started out upon its 
career under the guidance of a man, little known then, William 
Robertson Nicoll. During these forty years every diligent reader 
has owed countless debts to the paper, and if every such reader 
has at some time or times shaken his fist at the editor, and 
dropped for a time his subscription, that again is not surprising. 
It is rather an evidence of life. This week many notable writers 
in its columns deal with these forty years and the changes they 
have brought in church and state. The Saturday Review 
says: “We may grant that Dean Inge is a good journalist, but 
we may also be permitted to inquire whether he is a good dean. 
Do the journalistic activities of the dean of St. Paul’s or the 
bishop of Durham enhance their reputations as ministers of the 
Christian religion? It is hard to serve God and Lord Beaver- 
brook” It is good to learn that “Simpson’s Choice,” a 
satire in verse by the late Clutton-Brock has been issued with ) 
his essays on “Literature and Life.” For long it has only been 
available in the British museum, but it deserves a wide audience. 
Hell is the home of those who are without aspiration; that is 
one of its themes. Mr. Baldwin, at the lord mayor’s ban- 
quet, was more optimistic than we thought he would be. He de- 
scribed how there have been two British empires—one ended in 
1776—but now we are on the verge of a third, a stage of pioneer- 
ing once more. . On armistice day the crowds were the 
largest ever seen in London. The house of commons is 
engaged in trying to bring order into our electricity supply. The 
government is finding its foes among those of its own house- 
hold. . . . The chief good to be extracted from the evil of the 
latest decrees of Mussolini is that our fascists are made a little 
uncomfortable. They are not many, and they are not likely to 
increase if their prototype carries over without their excuse the 
tyrannical methods of the French revolutionaries. . . . The 
speech of President Coolidge on armistice day is taken here to 
mean that the United States will finally decline to participate in 
the permanent tribunal. This is a matter for regret, but it causes 
no surprise to those who have followed events in America 
Nansen on the spirit of adventure was splendid; he spoke in 1! 
line of Barrie at St. Andrews and not unworthy of him. 

EDWARD SHILLIT10. 
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The Book for the Week 


Explaining the Hebrews, and Other 
Mysteries 


The Pulse of Progress, by Ellsworth Huntington. Scribner's, 
ow” $5.00. 
HAVE HAD OCCASION before in these pages to direct 
attention to the work of Professor Huntington. To the man 
who is looking for some antidote for the Madison Grants, the 
Lathrop Stoddards, and the Albert E. Wiggams who are dis- 
porting themselves in the realms of ethnology and anthropology, 
the work of this Yale professor comes as a blessed relief. 
Already, in his “Civilization and Climate” and in his “Character 
of Races,” Professor Huntington has shown us an American 
capable of making a true contribution to the slowly growing 
science of the life of man. And, so prolific a writer is he, that 
before he has done Professor Huntington will probably have 
helped mightily in saving us from this psuedo-scientific ra- 
tionalization of our prejudices which, for a time, bade fair to 
betray us into the ridiculous conceit of a rampant nordicism. 
For Professor Huntington has already published 17 books; has 
contributed chapters to seven others; and has had printed 53 
magazine articles, most of them in geographical journals of the 
first rank. This tremendous output is, in its main conclusions, 
a complete challenge to the generalizations of the hurrah-boys 
school of writers on race. 

Not but that Professor Huntington has his own hobbies, which 
he can ride with as much enthusiasm as any Wiggam. But in 
this case, the hobby is one which the rider has discovered for 
himself, developed for himself, interpreted for himself, and con- 


$ cerning which he needs to get none of his information at second, 


third or fourth hand. Professor Huntington’s hobby is climate. 
Mark Twain once complained that we spend so much time talk- 
ing about the weather, and never do anything about it. Pro- 
fessor Huntington is one of the few men who try to do some- 
thing about it. He has a belief that most of the acts, and prac- 
tically all of the ills, of humanity can be traced to the weather, 
and this sends him to interviewing sequoia trees out in the 
Yellowstone to find out what the weather was ten thousand 
years ago, in order that he may have even better information 
than Professor Erskine as to the private life of Helen of 
Troy, and her contemporaries, and why it was what it was. He 
seems able to ride his hobby gracefully; even with a twinkle in 
his eye. Thus, when Dr. Raymond Pearl, the biologist, suggests 
that it is coming it a bit strong to blame the increase in heart 
disease on the weather, Dr. Huntington is ready to quote Dr. 
Pearl, and then—at least to his own satisfaction—to refute him. 

The present book has a good deal of this discussion of the 
relation of climate to history in it. It also has a lot of other 
matters. In fact, as a coherent book the present volume is not 
to be ranked with others that Professor Huntington has written, 
for it is really only a collection of some of his more important 
magazine articles. Many of the chapters have no relation to 
each other. But there is no chapter that does not have relation 
to some of the actual and underlying problems in modern 
civilization. And perhaps the total stimulation from a number 
of almost unrelated monographs of this kind will be found by 
many readers to be greater than would have been that of another 
“Civilization and Climate,” or other piece of close reasoning. 

The book is brought to the attention of readers of The Chris- 
tian Century, however, not for the value of such isolated chap- 
ters as those on “The Dominance of Nomads” or “The Evolu- 
tion of Racial Character,” but for the six chapters in which 


eG Professor Huntington brings his powers as anthropologist, 


climatologist, and geographer to bear on the history of the 


Hebrews, and for the conclusions to which he comes as to why > 


that race should have played the part which it has in human 
affairs. No more revealing sidelight has been directed on the 
old testament and on the Jewish writings dealing with the period 


of Jesus and the great dispersion, than is to be found here. And 
because Dr. Huntington has compressed his suggestions into 
these few chapters, there is left to every Bible student abundant 
room for the exercise of his own interpretative powers, following 
the lines here laid down. 

Professor Huntington has a quiet chuckle at Madison Grant's 
expense in naming his chapter on the opening period in Hebrew 
history, “The Origin of a Great Race.” Then he considers, in 
order, “The Purging of the Hebrews,” “The Isolation of Judea,” 
“The Biological Antecedents of Jesus,” and “The Dispersal of 
the Jews.” To this there is added a summary chapter on “The 
Interpretation of History.” It is remarkable to find in a man of 
Dr. Huntington’s position the knowledge of the problems and 
results of old testament criticism which he displays. But this 
possession adds immensely to the value of the scientific hypo 
theses which are made to account for many of the most im- 
portant facts in Hebrew history. 

Take such a question as the prevalence of genius among the 
early Hebrews. Professor Huntington shows that, by the most 
searching tests of the critics, Abraham, Jacob, Joseph and 
Moses, at least, and perhaps others with them, must be ranked 
as very superior men. How did they all chance to be born in 
one small tribe and within a few hundred years of each other? 
The answer, as this scientist makes it, is endogamous marriage, 
or marriage within the tribe. That means, in bald terms, mar- 
riage of brother with sister, uncle with uiece, first cousin with 
first cousin. And to the generally held notion that such mar- 
riage results in children diseased in mind or body, or both, Dr. 
Huntington presents evidence to show that, on the contrary, 
where the parents are not defective in the first place, the re- 
sults tend to be strikingly good. The succession of brother- 
sister marriages among the pharaohs of Egypt, for example, 
which began with the expulsion of the shepherd kings and con- 
tinued intermittently down to the reign of our well-known 
friend, Tutankhamen, were anything but failures from the stand- 
point of the production of capable rulers. 

This is but one example of a dozen that might be quoted of 
the way in which Professor Huntington brings the speculations 
of modern science to bear on the reasons for the influence of 
the most discussed race on earth. Sometimes, as in the case cited, 
he deals with biological factors. Sometimes environment is re- 
constructed for us. Sometimes Dr. Huntington’s own favorite, 
climate, comes into play. His pages on the plagues of Egypt, 
for instance, must have been a sheer joy to write. Sometimes it 
is social history: “As a boy David represents the stone age, for 
with his sling and stone he slew Goliath. But at that very mo 
ment the age of iron dawned for him. Did he not draw Goliath's 
huge sword and therewith smite off the giant’s head?” There 
will be many readers who will wish to reserve judgment as to 
the validity of many of these suggestions. As an example of 
the light which physical science may yet throw on many of the 
most baffling problems of our past, this reconstruction by Pro 
fessor Huntington of Hebrew history is of remarkable interest 

P. H. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Questioning Dr. H arkness 


Epitor Tre Curistian Century: 

SIR: Will you permit me to raise a question or two in regard 
to the article, “Will Destroy Itself?” Georgia 
Harkness is offering comfort, too much comfort, to the enemies 
of protestantism by a careless regard to facts. 


Protestantism 


What is the use 
of exaggerating to the point of historical inaccuracy the weak- 
nesses of protestantism? (1) The author states: “Protestant in- 
tolerance burned as many heretics as the inquisition placed upon 
the rack.” I ask in all sincerity, Is that true? Where did it 
occur and when? (2) The author states: “It is a common ex- 
perience that a community movement, a religious education 
movement for example, must spend nine-tenths of its energy 
keeping people pacified.” Is that true? 

rience or an extremely rare experience? 
occurred? 


Is it a common expe- 

Has it really ever 
“The psychology of the 
average protestant church member is capitalistic.” Is it not 
equally true that the psychology of the average Roman Cath- 
olic is capitalistic? 


(3) The author again states: 


And is it not true the psychology of the av- 
erage American outside of the Christian church is capitalistic? 
Why single out the protestant church? 
education responsible? 


Is not our system of 
Is not the newspaper responsible? Are 
there not a dozen influences responsible for the capitalistic ideal 
of political economy in America, equally with the protestant 
church? And pray tell us who has found a better system than 
the capitalistic one? The problems due to it are not to be ig- 
nored nor minimized, but again I ask: Are not protestant min- 
isters just as eager and earnest in the effort to correct these 
evils as are’ Catholic priests, taking them through and through? 
I am getting tired of these unfair tirades against the protestant 
church. 


Dunkirk, N. Y. Davin R. Jones. 


Is It the Same God? 


Epitor THe CurisTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In a recent issue Dr. Ewers headed his comment on 
the Sunday school lesson, “Joshua’s God and Our God,” and in 
the course of his remarks he referred to the god of the old tes- 
tament as a tribal god, jealous, vengeful and cruel, as opposed 
to the God of Jesus and Paul, who was a loving father of all 
mankind. This is one of many statements which have appeared 
in your columns to the effect that the God of the old testament 
and that of the new are entirely different conceptions of deity. 
Let us examine Dr. Ewers’ theory and see if it is borne out by 
actual statements in the two sections of the Bible. 

1. Is the old testament God a tribal God? 


of Genesis reads: 


The opening verse 
“In the beginning God created the heavens 


and the earth.” The creator of all mankind could hardly be 
called a tribal God Abraham said to Jehovah: “Shall not the 
God of all the earth do right?” To Moses, Jehovah said: “Ye 


shall be unto me a peculiar people above all peoples on the face 
of the earth, for all the earth is mine.” Such statements abound 
from one end of the old testament to the other. 
It is true that the old testament represents the Jews as pe- 
culiarly the people of God; but so also does the new testament. 
Jesus, \ nen sending the twelve on their first mission, said: “Go 
not to the Samaritans or the Gentiles; but rather unto the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.” To the Samaritan woman, he 
said: “It is not meet to take the children’s bread and give it to 
the dogs.” Both Paul and Peter distinctly state that the gospel 
must be preached first to the Jews; and only after their rejection 
Paul devotes 


three whole chapters in Romans to a discussion of the peculiar 


of the message, was it offered to the Gentiles. 


advantages and blessings of the Jews. 
2. Is the God of the old testament more cruel and vengeful 
than that of the new? It is true that God in his capacity of 


judge, meting out justice to the wicked, is more prominent in 





the old testament than in the new; but there is enough of God 
as judge in the new testament to show that it is the same God. 
In the parable of the tares, Jesus says: “The wicked shall be 
cast into a furnace of fire, and there shall be wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth.” In describing the final judgment, he says: “De- 
part ye cursed into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil an 
his angels.” Repeatedly he warns his hearers to lose hand, foot, 
or eye rather than be cast into hell, “where the worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched.” See also the first chapter of 
II Thessalonians and all of the book of Revelaticn. There is 
nothing in the old testament more merciless than these state- 
ments from the new. Moreover, Jesus expressly se : the seal 
of his approval on two of the bloodiest tragedies mcrioned in 
the old testament, the flood and the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, saying that similar scenes will be enacted at the 
judgment day. 

The purpose of this letter is not to defend the God of the 
Bible, or to say whether Jesus himself had a true conception of 
God; that question is not even touched here. What we do say, 
is that the God of the old testament and the God of the new 
are one God. There is scarcely a statement involving the char- 
acter of God in either division of the scriptures which cannot be 
duplicated in the other. 


Columbia, Tenn. D. D. Littte. 


A Word to the Movie Tsar 


Epitor THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I occasionally write Mr. Will Hays somewhat in the 

vein below when a picture sufficiently punctures my thick skin. 

I should not be averse to the publication of such a letter of mine, 

in case you would be interested to use it, and you did nof } 
esteem it discourteous or unethical on my part. I am sure that 

the refining of the movies is a desideratum worthy of your 
incisive interest. 

Torrington, Conn. ARTHUR B. PAtTrTeNn. 
[ENncLosuRE] 

Hon. Witt Hays: 

Dear Sir and Brother: As I have written you before, I am a 
regular screen fan, attending showings at least once a week, and 
having drama pictures Sunday nights in my own church. I am 
not a prude, and I trust I am not prejudiced. I find much to 
commend, as well as much to lament. 

Last night my wife and I saw the “Prince of Pilsen” at a local 
theatre. It seemed to us altogether unworthy, and such a 
maudlin prostitution of the fine talents of Mr. George Sidney. 
It was one big booze bout almost from beginning to end, and it 
was placarded at the outset prominently with your name and 
evident O. K. There were several major hits, and plenty of 
hints at the expense of the 18th amendment—just the kind of 
unfortunate propaganda that we had been promised would be 
omitted wherever possible. But in this case it surely was 
obtruded, and rubbed in with a will. 

How can such a picture fail to be as degrading to low-minded 
persons, as it is disgusting to high-minded? Do you wonder 
that some of us wonder in turn how such releases get the im- 
primatur of the big chiefs? ArTHUR B. PatrTen. 


Copec’s Anti-War Resolution 


Epitor Tue CuristiAn CENTURY: 
SIR: It seems to me that it would be a wise use of power if 
The Christian Century should recommend editorially, and other- 


wise, the action of the Copec organization which reads, Rat) ) | e 


unreservedly condemn and will refuse to support in any way a 
war which is undertaken before the matter at issue has been 
submitted to a judicial tribunal, or which is undertaken in de- 
fiance of the decision of such tribunal.” It is undoubtedly true 


that the church is opposed to war, as the actions of various 
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church bodies bears witness. But such expressions as “hatred 
of war” and “outlawry of war” do not have great value if the war 
makers believe that those expressing their opposition to war 
will march and fight when the bugle blows. This Copec resolu 
tion seems to me a basis on which those opposed to war might 
agree. It does not assert that there can be no justifiable war 
in the future. But it does demand that the matter at issue shall 

9" a fair trial before war is justifiable. It does not require 

“that the United States shall join the league of nations, or the 
world court. An investigation and decision by the Hague 
tribunal, to which the United States already belongs, would meet 
the requirements of the resolution. It would seem that the 
churches have gone far enough since 1917 to endorse investiga- 
tion before a declaration of war. I do not believe that any 
government would fail to heed such action of the churches. 
Also if war did result after due investigation, which is altogether 
unlikely, it would be on a different basis than any war in modern 
times. It would be like the action of a sheriff in enforcing the 
decision of a court. May it not be that the time for expressions 
of sentiment has gone by and the time for definite decision as to 
action has come. 

Quinter, Kensas J. 


M. CoLeMAN. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesses for December 12. Lesson text: 1 Samuel 3:1-19. 
al 
Samuel, the Boy 
« 
7); VERY quarter's lesson should, if possible, contain one for 
boys. All of our modern psychology and psychiatry is 


showing us | 


authority tell 
@:: the time z 


claims that by 


»w extremely formative are the early years. One 
us that the main outlines of a life are determined 
child is five years old. And now another scientist 
the end of the third or fourth year, the big work 
is largely dore. I suppose the steel frame is in by that time and 
whether it is to be a skyscraper or a garage is then settled. We 
are thus impressed by the delicacy and firmness with which 
young life must be treated. A blunder may ruin the whole 
career. Once I stopped at Sevre, near Paris, to see the famous 
pottery. There was the potter, at his wheel, with the beautiful 
white clay before him. A mere touch of his finger, sometimes 
of his finger-nail, would change the whole mass. Now it was a 
slender vase, now a flat bowl, now a shapely pitcher. The slight- 
est touch gave form. Children who are frightened, cursed out, 
indulged, flattered are changed thereby. The nursery must be 
filled with a sunny atmosphere but the discipline must be right. 
I am sorry to say that I have grown somewhat suspicious, how- 
ever, of men who specialize on boy problems. Each father 
would do well to manage his own boys. If he is too busy to 
attend to this duty and privilege, he should get a new position. 
I have two boys, and I am now out here in Colorado hiking and 
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riding horses up the mountain trails with them. I count it one 
of the greatest opportunities of the entire year to associate with 
these husky young cubs. They keep me alive and up-to-date—in 
touch with the youth movement. To go yelling down a moun 
tain road, astride a spirited horse, at a mad gallop, is good for 
ministerial dignity, as well as physical health and mental sound 
ness. To sit around a roaring pine fire when the silent night en- 
shrouds the mighty hills, reading aloud a good book, is a tonic 
for the soul. To sleep for ten hours far away from whistles and 
the noise of traffic is worth a year’s labor to attain sest of all 
is the natural companionship. 

I suppose any one of us can recall four or five statements of 
truth which have had very positive and remarkable influence in 
fashioning our career. When I was a mere lad I read this: “It 
is the Samuel, reared in God's house, who never sowed his wild 
oats, that God calls to be his prophet.” I could not forget that 
sentence. It became a powerful, formative influence. 
my youth like a sentinel. 

Samuel had a mother of deep religious nature his 
birth he was dedicated to God. In this age, when many women 
deliberately avoid having children, and thereby deny themselves 
all the normal joy of the maternal instinct, a valuable lesson is 
found in the recollection that a Hebrew mother felt disgraced if 
she could not have a child of her own. 


It guarded 


Before 


That was a healthy idea. 
He was most welcome 
when he arrived. Very early he was taken to the temple, dedi- 
cated to God’s service and, after a time, left there with Eli 

Eli was a type. He was an easy-going old preacher, who had 
lost all of his enthusiasm. As a father, he was an utter failure. 
He was tolerant, in the worst sense. 


Samuei was planned for and wanted. 


He was too shiftless to 
His sons, while in religious employment, were immoral 
and extremely harmful to the Eli protested feebly. 
Meanwhile the people were rapidly degenerating. God needed 
a new voice, for “the word of the Lord was precious in those 
days.” Nobody, in Eli's 


challenging ethical 


care, 


cause. 


Things are precious which are rare. 
time, was setting forth brave and ideals 
Nobody was rebuking evil, with an Amos-like voice. Religion 
was drifting, while old Eli proudly wore the rich vestments of 
office. I know a 
cynical preacher, right now, who has lost his moral idealism, 


All about us today, we see similar situations. 


who advocates light wines and beer, whose ethical influence is 


nil, but who dearly loves his ministerial place and power. He 
is an Eli. 
Let us turn to the bright, clean, happy boy, Samuel. He is 


not spoiled nor disillusioned. His ear is open for all the good, 


beautiful and true. His parents have given him a warm, respon 


sive, expectant religious nature. To him the deity speaks 


Any moral leader could see that Eli was done, played out. He 
must go. Joseph believed in himself, so did Samuel. Disasters 
came thick and fast upon Eli and his degenerate family. The 


way was opened for Samuel and a long and noble career ex- 
tended before him. 


Joun R. Ewers. 
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Egypt—remarkable for its unique scenery of sta 
monuments of hoary antiquity. 


historial significance. 


Tour A sails from New York January 15, 1927. 
Write for booklets of 
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Winter and Spring Tours to Egypt and Palestine 


Palestine—a beautiful land, a land of wild flowers, of superb landscapes—a land of vast 
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tely river, gaunt desert and toiling men, and for its 


Other sailings in February, March and April. 
winter and spring tours 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Executive Committee of Federal Council 
To Meet in Minneapolis 

The tentative agenda for the meeting of 
the executive committee of the federal 
council of churches, to be held at the Hen- 
nepin Avenue Methodist church, Minne- 
apolis, Dec. 8-10, presents an array of top- 
ics amply sufficient to fill the three days 
with profitable discussion. Among the 
topics to be discussed are the following: 
The present situation with reference to co- 
operation among the churches. The rela- 
tion of denominational to interdenomina- 
tional programs. The values and methods 
f cooperation in evangelism. 
religious education. 


Aspects of 
The relation of the 
federal council and local churches to the 
development of a program for bringing 
Christian principles to bear upon industry 
and for securing better contacts with the 
labor movement. Education for world 
Raising the standard of motion 

Interracial cooperation in con- 
nection with church cooperation. The cul- 
tivation of better relations between Jews 
and Christians. Assistance to and cooper- 
ation with the churches of Europe and 
What kind of service is 
needed from the federal council’s research 
department? The relation of councils of 
churches to other interdenominational 
There will also be business ses- 
sions of the committee, a fellowship din- 
ner, and a public meeting at which Miss 
Lucy Gardner of London and Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, president of the federal 
council, will speak. 


peace. 
pictures 


1 + 
the near cast. 


agencies 


Dinner for Foreign Students 
A Great Success 

The dinner given for foreign students 
by the Chicago church federation was a 
great success. About 400 were present, 
including 300 students. This dinner will 
be made an annual affair and plans are 
already under way for next year. Rev. 
Ernest Bourner Allen, of Oak Park, was 
chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments. This was the second dinner of 
the kind given by the church federation, 
but we are reminded by Mr. John W. 
Thomas vice-president of the 
Central Trust Co., 


Chicago 
that such dinners were 
held in the holiday season in 1923 and 
1924 under 
mittee of the Chicago association of com- 
merce, of which committee Mr. Thomas 
was chairman. After the first of these din- 
ners the department of commerce at 
Washington was _ interested 


arrangements made by a com- 


enough to 
send a representative to get information 
about it. 


Catholics Awakening to the Problem 
Of the Indigenous Church 

We learn from the Catholic press that 
the pope recommended for the prayers of 
the whole world during the month of No 
vember the subject of promoting a native 
clergy in mission countries. Three days 
after the issue of this communication, 
three native Chinese priests were conse- 
crated as bishops. These are, we believe, 


the first Chinese to be elevated to the 
At least “America” hails the 
event as inaugurating a new era in the 
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episcopate 


history of the church in China. Perhaps 
a similar policy in Mexico would help 
solve the problem there. 


Petition Queen Marie in Behalf 
Of Roumanian Minorities 

The unexpectedly early departure of 
Queen Marie from America has probably 
interfered with the plan to present to her 
a petition, signed by 60 eminent Ameri- 


cans, in regard to the condition of religious 
and racial minorities in Roumania, whose 
rights are said to be receiving less consi 

eration than was promised under the Tri 

non treaty. President E. Y. Mullins, o 
the Southern Baptist theological seminary 
and president also of the Baptist world 
alliance, after a recent visit to Roumania 
says: “Conditions for the Baptists in Rou- 
mania are as bad as they can be. They 


General Bramwell Booth Enters Tokyo 


OKYO WELCOMED General Booth 

yesterday. All day every street car 
transfer—there were one million of them— 
had printed on the back “Welcome Gen- 
eral Booth” and an announcement of the 
city welcome mecting to be held in Hibiya 
park that evening. When the general's 
train pulled in he was met by Governor 
Hiratsuka, the vice-mayor (the mayor 
being ill), Colonel Yamamuro of the Sal- 
vation Army, and Bishop Uzaki, of the 
Methodist church and president of the 
national Christian council. Hundreds of 
men and boys with red and white welcome 
lanterns formed a picturesque guard of 
honor all along the way. Through a great 
welcome arch the procession entered 
Hibiya and marched to the stadium where 
about ten thousand people had gathered 
to do him honor. From the map of the 
world at the center back of the stage great 
rays of red, yellow and purple reached to 
“Japan Welcomes General Booth” which 
in huge characters and letters stretched 
the whole width of the stage. It was as 
if thousands who could not come to Tokyo 
wished to be included in the welcome. 
Round the relief map of the world in 
characters was “Christ for the World and 
the World for Christ” and at one side of 
the stage the banner of the Salvation 
Army just below the Japanese flag, and 
on the other the crest of the army. 

And to think in the memory of some 
of the very men on the platform the 
notice boards forbidding anyone to be- 
come a Christian had been a common 
sight! 





ARMY'S WORK UNIVERSAL 


stage was filled with 
representatives of many groups, municipal, 
Saivation Army officers, Christian leaders, 
and a great band who led the audience 
in the hymns. After suitable welcome 
greetings, which seemed rather unneces- 
sary when the huge crowd and all the 
setting seemed crying it aloud, the aged 
general gave his message. With his white 
hair he was doubly conspicuous in an 
audience of Japanese. 

“There should be no point of human 
sorrow or weakness that the Salvation 
Army does not meet. Wherever there is 
sorrow the army should be there,” he 
said. He spoke of his father’s apprecia- 
tion of Japan and then a testimony to his 
father’s unswerving faith. “The greatest 
thing of all about him to me was that 
he pointed men to God. He was like a 
sign post. When you looked at him you 
looked toward God.” Then he made an 
impassioned appeal to the ten thousand 


The immense 


who were listening breathlessly to every 
word, that their lives also might point men 
to God and if they must find him first, 
to find him now.” 

At the close of his address the vast audi- 
ence sang, “Praise God” and then rev- 
erently and as only Japanese can, sang 
their national anthem, “Kimigayo.” High 
up exactly over the center of the stage 
the autumn moon looked down, so perfect 
and the night so still, it seemed almost 
to be cut out and hung there to com- 
plete the decorations. The crowd dis- 
persed quietly and the lanterns blossomed 
out again everywhere like great fireflies, 
winking in the night. 

ANOTHER FESTIVAL 

What a contrast to two nights before 
when at least fifty thousand had gone 
Ikegami, yelling, shouting, carrying hug 
transparencies, and so frequently beguiling 
the weariness of the journey with drink 
as to make a group singularly unlike the 
ordinary quiet Japanese crowd. The Ike- 
gami Matsuri is the greatest religious 
festival of the year in Tokyo, and while 
the morning service at 5:00 with two hun- 
dred priests in charge and the other 
masses of the day are quiet and dignified 
gatherings, the evening is the revel of the 
commen people. But General Booth’s 
audience was also, except for the official 
representatives, the common people. AIl- 
most no autos were waiting for the huge 
crowd as it streamed out and somone mur- 
mured, “The common people heard him 
gladly” too. General Booth’s days are full 
to overflowing. The prince regent is to 
receive him on Monday, it is said at the 
request of his imperial highness, which is 
an unusual honor. But however much he 
is being honored, meetings for “salva- 
tion” are not forgotten on every program. 

After the huge celebration at Ikegami, 
and (for a Christian gathering) the very 
large one for General Booth, the annual 
meeting of the national Christian council 
seemed small and lacking in color. None 
of the delegates seems to think it was an 
especially inspiring meeting so far as we 
have been able to find out, largely routine 
husiness filling the two days. The most 
interesting topic was the proposed bill on 
the three religions which the government 
has been considering but which is still 
unsettled. Interest in the conference 
lerusalem in 1928 is assured, but one del 
gate was concerned as to how the eight 
delegates from Japan “two-thirds to be 
Japanese” could be managed without loss 
of life. E.izaBETH COLEMAN. 

Tokyo, Japan, Oct. 15. 
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have a worse position than the Unitarians 
and Jews. Promises have been made with- 
out number, and no improvement has 
taken place. I would ten times rather 
have soviet Russia for the treatment of 
non-conformists.” 


ingling of Denominations in 

heological Schools 

The essentially interdenominational 
character of some of the great divinity 
schools, with respect to both faculty and 
student body, would have given surprise 
to most religious leaders a generation or 
two ago. Union, though originally Pres- 
byterian, has long been what its name im- 
plies. Yale divinity school is no longer 
listed as Congregational. The divinity 
school of the university of Chicago, though 
still Baptist, has students from a wide 
range of denominations and recently called 
a Disciple to one of its most important 
professorships. The Yale Divinity News 
gives the following statement of the de- 
nominations represented among the stu- 
dents this year: Methodists 63 (northern 
20, southern 43), Disciples, 33, Baptists 
32, Congregationalists 32, Presbyterians 
17, United Presbyterians 3, Christians 9, 
Lutherans 5, Evangelical 5, Episcopalian 
4. Eight other denominations have from 
one to three each, including one Greek 
orthodox. 


Former Methodist Minister Receives 
a Ordination 

Rev. Thomas A. Simpson, who was for 
a number of years in the Methodist min- 

@.:: in Saskatchewan, Canada, and in 

North Dakota, was ordained to the priest- 
hood of the Episcopal church by Bishop 
J. Poyntz Tyler of North Dakota, on 
Nov. 9, in All Saints church, Valley City, 
N. D. He has been minister in charge at 

Valley City since July, 1925, and now be- 
comes rector of the parish. 


A Young Men’s Class Plans 
Peace Program 
A young men’s class under the leader- 
ship of Rev. Rufus Keyser, pastor of the 
West Hollywood Baptist church, has 
chosen as the goal of its effort no less 
than universal peace. To advance this 
cause, the members of the class are writ- 
ing personal letters to young men in vari- 
ous foreign countries, making inquiries as 
to peace movements in their respective 
countries and exchanging information and 
assurances of friendship and goodwill. 


New Jersey State Older 
Boys’ Conferences 

The preliminary announcements and 
discussion outlines indicate an unusually 
strong program for the New Jersey state 
older boys’ conference which will be held 
Dec. 3-5 under the auspices of the state 
executive committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
and under the hospitality of the associa- 
tions of the Oranges. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 
Lays Two Cornerstones 

The cornerstones of Graham Taylor 
hall and Henry M. Hooker library were 
laid on Nov. 18, by representatives of 
Chicago theological seminary. These 
buildings adjoin the handsome dormitory 
which was erected two years ago and the 
Thorndyke Hilton chapel which was com- 
pleted last spring. Graham Taylor hall 
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will contain the administrative offices of 
the seminary and a large assembly hall. 
It is fittingly named in honor of a man 
who has been connected with the faculty 
of the seminary since 1892. His chair of 
“social economics” was the first profes- 
sorship of the kind to be established in 
any theological institution. He immedi- 
ately established Chicago Commons, at 
955 Grand avenue, as a social laboratory 
and a place of service, and has made it 
his home ever since. It is not usually con- 
sidered a nice part of town. The writer 
of this paragraph was the third party at a 
brief conversation which revealed his opin- 
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address to a taxi driver that night after 
the cornerstone laying. “Can you find 
it?” he asked. “Do you know that re- 
gion?” “Yes, I can find it, but I’d like 
to know what you are going to do when 
I leave you there. It’s a bad neighbor- 
hood.” “No, indeed, it’s a good neighbor- 
hood.” Mayor Dever was present at the 
exercises and paid high tribute to Prof. 
Taylor’s services to Chicago. 


Prospect of a Jewish 
Republi Russia 

There already been much progress 
in settling Jews on the land in Russia. A 
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ion of it. Prof. Taylor was giving the conference on Jewish land settlement was 
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ship, sympathy 
“fam certain that! f I were n your library 
day laborer or movie fan 
you would vow to read t." Birminghe 


Reality 
by Burnett H. Streeter 
Author of “The Four Gospels,” etc. 
**The questions I discuss are livin ”— ques- 
tions to every human belt g I shall 
led in my object If this book 
only to philosophers, scientists and theolo- 
gluns 
“\Iy book ts addressed tn the firet Instance 


to the man who has no special training in any 
of these subjects 
“That the book as a whole will prove easy 
reading, l am confident."’ 360 pages 
Price $2.50 


Luther Burbank: 
His Religion of Humanity 
by Frederick W. Clampett 

This book v ul prove to the fair-minded 
th at i uther Burbank had gone his own soli- 

y to triumph in the realms of spirit 

FN) all the world agrees he did in the realm of 
science Price $1.50 


Put this book on your Christmas list 
Paiestine and Trans-Jordania 
by L. Preiss and P. Rohrbach 
With 214 photogravures and 
21 colored plates. Page size 9 x 12. 
No Bibdle-loving home with children should 
be without acopy of this volume 
Every Sunday School could put it to good 
uve at each session. These pictures are hand- 
ough to hang continuously around 
walls of the Sunday School room. 
Price $10.00 


Put this book on your Christmas list 
The World’s Great 
Religious Poetry 


Edited by Caroline Miles Hill 

most comprehensive, best arranged 
ard lowest priced anthology of religious 
poetry S75 page Price $2.00 


The New Man and 
the Divine Society 
by Richard Rober rts 
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‘The carefully prs pared work of a brilliantly endowed and most Intel- 
man who has puti 

and sound common sense.” 
though you be Preacher scholar, woman of fashion 
I would so _ Giscourse to you of * 
ige- Herald 

“It is not eften that one comes upon a book about religion that so grips the attention that one 
regrets interruption ortsreluctant tolayit down, but this is just such a book .""— Bo 
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At your bookstore or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Acvocates a return to New Testament 
Christianity E e+ ch does in fact gather 
around the twin doctrines Of @ ‘‘new man” 

and ua “divine society.’ Price $1.75 ; 
60 Fifth Avenue 

Boston Chicage Atlanta 
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THIS BELIEVING WORLD’ that 


onGlode . Price $3.50 


Adventures in Habit-Craft 
Character in the Making 
by Henry Park Schauffler 


“As the (at children, nine 
thirteen, it was my privilege to 
in the real adventures in 


her of twe and 
Participete 
the home as much 


esin the Sunday School where the children 

fashioned the habit-craft modem that made 

Sunday School a palace of delight. The ctil- So 

dren were never satisfied until « h parent 

had watched the new model ‘work’ and So 

shared with them the _ ‘ f seeing a good 

hs eos Some 00 Bee. H tlienborn, Ax- 

suctate Editor, Broollyn nw : Price $2.00 So 
So 

Eight Ways of Looking 


at Christianity 
by Granville Hicks 





1) A Catholic, (2) a Sundame ntalist. (3) a 
modernist, (4) a arian, (5) a religious 80 
scientist 6) ans stie rr: ptist, (7) an 


g i eTs supposed to take 
partin this discussion of the more pteapert ant 
religious Issues of the day "rice $1.50 


Religion in the Making 
by Alfred North Whitchead 


Author of “Science 
and the Modern World” 


Kut here s the pointed question: Is ‘Re- 
ligion. n the Making* olany use to the ordi- 
nary bewtldered citizen, asking with de ‘Ta- 
te mt both of the scle ntst and the the an 
*Whatisit all about To the intelli la 
man seriou ly anxious to put nis brains to 
work on the question, yes ae les R 
Walker (full pene The ‘Inde; re Ne ‘ann 

Price $1.50 






Religious Experience 
and Scientific Method 
by Henry Nelson Wieman 

No book which we bave read In recent 
months has Interested us so greatly D 
Wieman is pot obscure and is never dull 
He gives us @ most thoughtful and stimu- 
lating book The chapter on ‘Christianity 
and Love’ In the first part is exceptionally 
well worth reading. It is a chapter to which 
we expect ofter to return, as we will to many 
another page in this fine oook.’’—Chicago 
Evening Post (Educrtal Leader). Price $2.25 
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HOME STUDY 


of the BIBLE 





10,000 Men and Women 


from all walks of life now studying the 
Bible under competent guidance. 17 
courses available. The latest, ‘‘Find- 
ing God in Human Life.’’ Modern 
Bible study broadens vision — deepens 
religious life. Begin now. Descriptive 
literature free. Amy course 75c. 5 
or more to one address 60c each. 


rhe American Institute of Sacred Literature 
“Iniherstty of Chicago Dept. 365, Chicago, III. 

















Does Your Church Need 


A Pastor, Director of Religious 
Education, Church Secretary, Parish 
Visitor, Pastors’ Assistant, Club 
Leader, Organist, Choir Director or 
any type of Social Worker? 


Executive Service Corporation 
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Gertrude D. Holmes, Director 
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The American Seamen’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1833 
The only American undenominational interna- 

tional and national Society aiding seamen. 
Maintaios a Sailors’ 


507 Weert Street, New York mf 
Loan Libraries ($25) placed cn vessels sailing 
from New York. 


PUBLISHES the Satlors' Magazine ($1.00). 

Bhipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

BUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

Joun B. Catvert, D.D., President; Grorcr 
Sionsr Wessrea, D.D., gecretary. 

Crasence C. Pinnzo, Treasurer, 79 Wall 8t., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 
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held in Moscow, Nov. 18, with delegates 
from all parts of Russia and several for- 
eign countries, including the United 
States. The high point of interest was in 
connection with the address given by 
Kalenin, president of the USSR, who 
gave the impression that the government 
would favor and assist the creation of a 


National Y. 


Y OMETHING HAPPENED in the life 

of the Young Men’s Christian asso- 
ciation during the recent national council 
meeting at Chicago. It was a feeling, I 
of satisfaction in the successful 
working and humanizing of a huge enter- 
prize, designed to encourage and help 
young men and boys throughout the 
world. Two years before at Buffalo the 
national council, inheriting some of the 
functions of the old international com- 
mittee, was an infant, kicking in its cradle. 
At Washington a year later, it seemed 
to be passing through the period of ado- 
lescence. But at Chicago the council func- 
tioned as an adult; and when the session 
adjourned on October 29, after four days 
of the most intensive work, there was 
among the 300 members a new sense of 
interest in the organization. 
after convening the conference 
was broken up into groups. In secluded 
corners these bodies dug into their work, 
the budget with meticulous 
When finally the budget 
came onto the floor of the council meet- 
ing, pared to provide for expenditures of 
$4,084,715 during 1927, they willingly lent 
it their support, with the understanding 
that if any portion of the $2,950,577 re- 
quired in contributions should prove un- 
available, the general board should have 
the power to make reductions where re- 
ductions seemed feasible. Speci- 
fically, the budget called for general board 
expenditures of $288 203, home division 
$1,449,663, foreign division $2,248,170, and 
personnel $98 677. 


may say, 


proprietary 
Shortly 


going over 


exactitude. 


most 


NO ACTION ON 


The did not make a pro 
nouncement on military training, holding 
that “in the absence of information as to 
the opinion of the local associations, who 
are autonomous, self-governing units, re- 
serving to themselves the right to repre- 
sent their own views on matters of this 
kind,” the national council “considers that 
it cannot with propriety pass judgment 
for them on this question.” While not in- 
cluded in the resolution, a feeling was evi- 
dent among some members that espousal 
of military training is not, as applied to 
any society or individual, a complete test 
of patriotism or of devotion to the highest 
interests of boys and young men. David 
W. Teachout, a Cleveland business man, 
was elected president, succeeding Fred 
W. Ramsey, of the same city. 


MILITARY TRAINING 


conference 


COMMUNISM AND THE Y. M. C. A. 


Just what caused the expulsion of Harry 
D. Anderson, an American Y. M. C. A. 


secretary, from Russia in October, thereby 
unceremoniously terminating the associa- 
tion’s cooperation with soviet educational 
authorities, will perhaps never be known. 
The best that officers of the national coun- 
cil in close touch with the situation could 
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virtually autonomous unit in an area 
where Jews are settled on the land in a 
homogeneous national group. “I see no 
reason,” said Kalenin, “for Jews of soviet 
Russia to go to Palestine, which holds for 
them only the promise of exploitation and 
poverty, while they have all the opportu- 
nities and possibilities to build their father- 


M.C. A. Council Meets in Chicago 


do at the time was to rely on speculation, 
which brought them always to the same 
conclusion: that the incompatibility of 
the Christian and communist programs 
had caused the powerful radical section 
of the communist party to overrule the 
more moderate elements, whose support 
Mr. Anderson had in his work as specialist 
in physical education in the leading uni- 
versities. E. T. Colton, administrative 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. abroad, de- 
nied that there had been any political ac- 
tivity on the part of Mr. Anderson who, 
though recognized as an association secre- 
tary, did not bear the Y. M. C. A. label. 
“The policy of the association has been 
to render any service that can have legal 
standing and fall within the scope of 
association effort and resources,” Mr. Col- 
ton said in a statement to the press. “The 
relief administration having already come 
to an end, the discontinuance of the phys- 
ical education program leaves the Y. M. 
C. A. without opportunity to be of service 
in soviet territory.” 

Mr. Anderson’s work consisted in su- 
pervising physical education and the pro- 
motion of sports and mass play among the 
students, whose health was recognized to 
be at low ebb. At one time physical ex- 
aminations showed 22 per cent of the stu- 
dents to be tubercular, 30 per cent neuras- 
thenic, and 60 per cent anemic. In one 
university physical education had _ been 
made compulsory for the first time in his- 
tory, with Anderson occupying the chair 
of physical education and functioning as a 
member of the faculty. Mr. Anderson, 
who formerly was a Y. M. C. A. secretary 
in California, said no reason had been as- 
signed by the government for his expul- 
sion and the confiscation of his property 
He left immediately for Berlin, and sailed 
for the United States. 


CONFERENCE ON EVANGELISM 


Out of a recent conference on evange- 
lism, held in Chicago, came what the bus- 
iness and professional men, the ministers 
and other religious workers who made up 
the assemblage, called an outstanding in- 
spiration to advance—not in the teaching 
of theological dogma, but in the stressing 
of their own personal experience with Je- 
sus Christ. The chief question at issue 
was how evangelistic work can best be 
accomplished. But the findings were per 
sonal, not collective, the aim of the con- 
ference being to call out answers in the 
light of men’s own experiences. It there- 
fore made little difference that there were 
in attendance men of nearly every possi- 
ble theological label. One hundred per- 
sons were expected; two hundred came. 
“And never in any gathering,” said David 
W. Teachout, newly-elected president of 
the national council of the Y. M. C. A., 
“did men stick more assiduously to their 
task.” Howarp B. Gross. 
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land in Russia. Of course, it is under- 
stood that the soviet government, having 
settled peasants of other nationalities on 
the land can assign for the purpose of 
Jewish colonization only limited means. 
We, therefore, count on the support of 
foreign organizations to aid the Jewish 
colonization.” Kalinin further expressed 
his confidence in the fact that the process 
of turning the Jewish masses in Russia 
from petty traders into a class of produc- 
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university, but was made optional. About 
80 per cent. of the freshmen class elected 
it and the army officer in charge of the 
unit reports a vast improvement in morale 


United Detroit Disciples 
Congregations Banquet 

The Central Woodward Christian 
church, Detroit, recently formed by the 
union of the Central and Woodward 
churches, lately held their first good 
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a central meetingplace large enough to ac- 
commodate the united congregations dur- 
ing the construction of the new building 


Mizpah Expedition of the Pacific 
School of Religion 

Mention should made of the 
very successful first season’s work of the 
archeological expedition sent out by the 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, 
Calif., under the personal direction of its 


also be 








tive people will kill anti-Semitism, which cheer banquet in the North Woodward dean, Prof. William Frederic Badé, for 
is not, he stated, deeply rooted among Congregational church, It was pro-_ the exploration of a hitherto unexcavated 
the toilers. nounced the largest and most significant site, Tell en-Nasbeh, seven miles north of 


banquet of Disciples ever held in that city. Jerusalem, and the possible identification 


Students’ Religious Council at [he two pastors, Dr. Edgar De Witt of it with the Mizpah of Benjamin. A 
University of Missouri , Jones and Earl N. Griggs, acted jointly number of interesting and significant dis 
The students’ religious council at the as toastmasters. The immediate problem  coveries were made, including bronze age 


university of Missouri is a remarkable ex- 
pression of the cooperative spirit among 
the followers of all creeds together with 
the recognition of the right of each group ’ 
to promote its own special interests and 
points of view. During its three years of | 
existence it has, in the opinion of Presi- | 
dent Brooks, done more to affect campus | 
attitudes constructively than any other | 
group with which he has come in contact 
| 
| 


confronting this church is that of finding tombs and pottery of a period so early as 





- - An Intellectual Excursion!!.. 





during a _ similar period. Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews are included. The ac- 
tive work is carried on by an executive 
committee composed of the employed re- 
ligious workers on the campus and the 
student presidents of those groups which 
do not have paid leaders. A graduate 
student is employed for half time as ex- 
ecutive secretary for the total organiza- 

a tion. Broad religious and social topics are 
discussed simultaneously before all the 
separate groups. In this way there have 
been discussions of war, prohibition, com 
pulsory military training, stewardship, 
church cooperation and other topics of 
similar general appeal. But to avoid the 
necessity of whittling down the field of 
religious activity to a mere unobjection- 
able minimum, each section is left free to 
conduct religious activities in keeping with 
its own faith and desires. Such a coop- 
erative religious enterprise on the campus 
is both a reflection of the general attitude 
of friendliness among the churches, and 
an object lesson to them. 


President Marsh Defends Abolition 
Of Compulsory Military Drill 
President Daniel L. Marsh, of Boston 
university, gives to his board of trustees 
in his annual report a statement of the 
reasons for abolishing compulsory mili- 
tary drill in the university and the results 
of making it optional. His reasons in 
brief were these: “l. Because I am an 
American and believe in America. Com- 
pulsory military drill is foreign to the | 
genius of America. 2. Because I stand | 
shoulder to shoulder with all good Ameri- 
cans in their opposition to war. Some | 
feel that a high state of military prepared- 
ness is the best guarantee against war. I 
do not agree with them. Preparedness 
creates the will to war instead of the will 
to peace. 3. Because I believe in Boston 
university. It was not founded to train 
er: to fight, but ‘to promote virtue and 
piety, and learning in the languages and 
the liberal arts and sciences.’ In sticking 
to its business uf education, the university 
serves the nation best. 4. Because I try 
to be a Christian. If I understand the 
spirit of Christianity, it is opposed to war.” 
Military drill was not abolished at Boston 
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New Subscriptions 


The process of entering new sub- 
scriptions is such that there are times 
when three weeks must elapse be- 
tween the sending of such a sub- 
scription and the receipt by the new 
subscriber of the first copy of The 
Christian Century. Every effort is 
made to secure promptness, but at 
this time of year delays seem partic- 
ularly apt to occur. Readers who may 
hear of cases in which new subscrib- 
ers complain over failure of the pa- 
per to will confer a favor if 
they will explain this condition. The 
same conditions attach 
of address. 


arrive 


to changes 











to antedate the occupancy of the country 
by the Canaanites. As a side-line, Dean 
secretary of the Sierra club of 
and editor of its magazine, and 
literary executor of John Muir, 
works he edited and whose life he 
has written, 


Bade is 
California 
as the 


whose 


Dr. Silas Evans Lectures 
At Kirksville, Mo. 

During the latter part of October Presi- 
dent Silas Evans, of Ripon college 
} with the First 
of Kirksville, Mo., 
audiences on great Christian themes 
hoth at the church and at high school and 
| emblies and various club and 


*, spent 
Presbyterian 
speaking to 
large 


sult was a general 
interest through 
considerable 


group meetings he re 
quickening of religious 
mmunity and a 
number of additions to the churc] 
Large Order of Bibles for 
Chinese Soldiers 
General Chang Chih 
agency of the 


kiang has sent to 
American Bible 
order for Bibles 
reported from the 
office of the society. This was an 
4.500 Bibles and 6,000 new 

This is undoubtedly the larg- 
purchase of Bibles on record in 
This order within six 
months after the same general's purchase 
of a smaller number of copies. The 


are to be 


re China 
ociety his second large 
nd testaments, it is 
home 
order for 
testaments 
est single 
comes 


books 
distributed to the officers and 


men in his army. 


Washington Church Stands Fast 
In a Changing Population 


Grace Reformed church, Washington, 
D. ¢ is holding its own in a situation 
vhich is being rapidly deserted by other 
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protestant congregations. During the 
twelve years of Dr. Henry H. Ranck’s 
pastorate, fifteen protestant churches have 
either moved out of the neighborhood or 
decided to move. Within the same period 
200 new apartment houses and hotels have 
been erected in this district. The pastor 
does not criticize those that go, but thinks 
that somebody must stay, only—‘“we can’t 
run a church in a metropolitan center like 
one in a village or in the country.” 


To Whom Much Has Been Given, 
Of Him Much Will be Required 

The editor of the Manufacturers’ Rec- 
ord thus summarizes the present position 
of the United States as a producer and 
possessor of the world’s wealth: With 
only 6 per cent of the world’s population 
and 6 per cent of the total land area, this 
country is producing 51 per cent of the 
world’s pig iron, 66 per cent of the steel, 
51 per cent of the copper, 62 per cent of 
the lead, 64 per cent, of the zinc, 62 per 
cent of the petroleum, 43 per cent of the 
coal, 52 per cent of the timber output, 65 
per cent of the naval stores, 42 per cent 
of the phosphate, 80 per cent of the sul- 
phur, 55 per cent of the cotton. We have 
35 per cent of the railroad mileage, and 
40 per cent of the electric power. We 
build 87 per cent of the motor vehicles, 
and 81 per cent of all the motor vehicles 
in the world run on American roads. If 
it is true, as the President said in his 
Thanksgiving proclamation, that “our 
moral and spiritual life has kept measure 


with our material prosperity,”’—well, has 
it? 


German Youth Visit Poland 
Under Quaker Auspices 
Two years ago the Quaker goodwill 
centers in Warsaw and Berlin realized 
that greater effort must be expended to- 
ward creating faith and goodwill between 
the Germans and the.Poles, this being of 
paramount importance due to the fact that 
the Poles and the Germans are so deeply 
entrenched in each other’s countries. Ac- 
cordingly in 1924 a conference 
to discuss the matter, 
cessful that a second conference 
in 1925 and on Oct. 3, 1926, 


was held 
which was so suc- 
was held 
a third con- 
ference 


was held in Warsaw. At this 
time 19 German students from Konigs- 
berg, Berlin and Leipzig spent a week 


siting significant places, attending lec- 
tures on Polish history, sociology, and 
economics and making real friendships 


their Polish hosts and _ hostesses. 
were formed which will be of 
permanent value. Antagonisms and mis- 


understandings were dissolved and in their 


with 
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place was born sympathy and a desire to 
face together the complex problems that 
confront the youth of Germany and Po- 
land. 


Religious Films to be Shown in 
All Italian Movie Houses 

The Catholic Citizen reports that th 
vatican and Mussolini have been collab 
rating in an enterprise to promote relig- 
ious education through the use of motion 
pictures designed to foster religious feel- 
ing and to spread knowledge of religious 
art and literature. The pictures are being 
produced under the direction of the insti- 
tute of religious art and education which 
has recently been founded by the premier 
with the support of the holy see. The 
films will be made on a strictly non-com- 
mercial basis, and each production will 
have the authorization of the ecclesiastical 
authorities. The fascist government, it is 
said, has already ordered the obligatory 
showing of one such film on every movie 
program in Italy, beginning as soon as 
they are ready for distribution. 


Model Village to be Built 
Near Shanghai, China 

A missionary enterprise of an unusual 
sort is the building of a model village 
in the suburbs of Shanghai, China. In 
carrying out the plan, the society of 
Friends is cooperating with the Y. M. 
>. A. The purpose is to demonstrate the 
possibility of providing decent houses with 
healthy surroundings for laboring people 
in an industrial area. The location of th 
village is in a manufacttring suburb. D 
Rufus Jones laid the corner-stone for the 
recreation center last month. Besides a 
group of comfortable and hygienic cot- 
tages, there will be a baby clinic, a day 
nursery, and day and evening classes and 
other activities will be conducted by a 


Y. M. C. A. secretary who is to be sta- 








PREACHING IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 


By the Rev. Samuel McComb, D.D. | 
With an Introduction by the Rev. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, D.D. 

Price $2.00 | 

“Not in years had I come across 
anything on the subject so helpful j 
as an article by Doctor McComb, en- | 
titled ‘The Psychology of Preach- 
ing—The Preacher.’ The article | 
is a chapter in this new book. For 
that chapter alone I recommend the 
reading of the book, a book that 
would be valuable even without 
that chapter.”—Rev. Arthur J. 
Gammack, Rector of Christ Church, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

“I regard this book as one of the 
most important contributions of its 
kind to the spiritual life of America. 
It is not only well edited, well 
bound, well printed—it is written 
authentically and compellingly, re- 
| vealing much good matter, and wor- 
thy of your house.””—Rev. Robert 
Norwood, Rector of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, New York City. 
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tioned there. That the housing part of 
the scheme, at least, is considered prac- 
tical is indicated by the fact that a local 
contractor is copying the design of the 
houses and the village and constructing a 
duplicate of them on a commercial basis. 


@ Rights Successfully Asserted, 


ven for the Religiously Peculiar 

Near Denver there is a peculiar sect. 
numbering about 600, who ca!l themselves 
Jehovites, take Jehovah as their family 
name, regard their leader, Joshua W. Je- 
hovah, as a reincarnation of Christ, con- 
sider themselves immortal except for the 
occasional successful interference of Sa- 
tan, and reject all symbols, whether relig- 
ious or political, as idols. They claim to 
respect and obey the constitution and the 
laws, but do not allow their children to 
salute the flag. The children have been 
expelled from the Denver schools at the 
rate of four or five a week for this refusal. 
The American civil liberties union was 
preparing to take a test case to the courts 
when the Denver schoo! board decided to 
re-admit the children, wisely judging that 
the cause of patriotism is not advanced 
by a too rigid insistence upon a specific 
form of its expression which conflicts 
with the fantastic but harmless convic- 
tions of conscientious people. 


Distinguished Ministers Will 
Preach at Huntingdon, Pa. 
A week-night preaching mission is be- 


hurch, Huntingdon, Pa., of which Rev. 


Hobart D. McKeehan is pastor. Among 
the visiting ministers are Dr. Harris E. 
Kirk, Shailer Mathews, Ralph W. Sock- 


man, and James I. Vance. 


Baptist Minister Goes from 
Minneapolis to St. Leuis 

Rev. Jesse J. Runyon, 
executive secretary of the Minneapolis 
Baptist union, will become the associate 
of Dr. M. Ashby Jones at the Second Bap- 
tist church, St. Louis, beginning the first 
of the year. During a five-year pastorate 
in St. Paul, prior to his service with the 
Baptist union, he served as a physical di- 
rector of the Y. M. C. A. with overseas 
troops. 


for six years the 


Young People’s Citizenship 
Rally at Minneapolis 
There was recently held in Minneapolis 
a citizenship rally representing the united 
efforts of the Christian Endeavor union 
and the Baptist, Methodist, Lutheran and 
Episcopal young people's societies. The 
address was by W. F. Webster, superin- 
tendent of schools, on “The Historical 
Background of American Christianity.” 
A striking feature was the use of a citi- 
zenship pledge by which the participants 
pledged themselves to an intelligent per- 
formance of the duties of citizenship, to 
study the issues involved in elections, to 
acquaint themselves with the qualifications 
of candidates for office, and to cast their 
in my 


@:': “for those candidates who, i . 
best judgment, will advance the largest in- 


terests of the community, state, nation, 
and world, and who will most effectively 
promote the establishment of the ideals 
of the kingdom of God.” This pledge was 
written by Irvin E. Deer, executive sec- 
retary of the Minneapolis council of 


When writing 
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churches, and was administered by the 
chief justice of the supreme court of Min- 
nesota, Hon. Samuel B. Wilson. 


Unearthing the Secrets 
Of the Hittites 

The first serious attempt to unravel the 
mysteries connected with the history and 
civilization of the Hittites is now being 
made by an expedition under the oriental 
institute of the university of Chicago. Dr. 
H. H. von der Osten, director of the ex- 
plorations, has recently returned to Amer- 
ica after three months in the field comb- 
ing the country east of Angora, once the 
center of Hittite culture. Though this 
survey was only a reconnaissance, to be 
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followed by more intensive investigation 
of selected areas, it discovered 55 sites of 
towns or castles where only three were 
known before. Some of the city mounds 
show as many as eight different periods 
of occupancy, from prehistoric to Moslem 
times. The Turkish officials are reported 
to have been courteous and helpful in con- 
nection with the work of the scientists. 


Minister Confesses 
Crime of Forgery 

Great surprise, and in quarters 
consternation, was occasioned a few weeks 
ago by a published confession of Rev. G 
S. Harmon, of Hattiesburg, Miss., that 
he had made unauthorized use of the 


some 
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names of two friends in a manner which 
constitutes forgery. For four years he 
had been editor of a daily paper in his 
city as well as a Methodist minister. Re- 
ports indicate that he held a deservedly 
high place in the esteem of the community 
for many excellent qualities He pub- 
lished a confession and statement of his 
penitence in his paper, turned all of his 
property over to those whose names he 
had used, and went before the grand jury 
to accuse himself. He is now in the peni- 
tentiary at Parchman, Miss. One alienist 
who studied the case declared that Mr. 
Harmon, while legally sane, is the victim 
of an irresistible impulse growing out of 
e fact that “in financia! matters he la- 
bors under well-defined delusions of 
grandeur.” 


How One May Know Whether or 
Not He Is a Baptist 


So long as there are denominations, it 
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may be considered of some importance 
for a man to be able to determine to 
which one he belongs. A _ well-known 
Baptist writer undertakes to tell in the 
Watchman-Examiner what are the distinc- 
tive qualities of a Baptist. He correctly 
asserts that belief in either immersion or, 

believer's baptism or both cannot be co) 
sidered as distinctive of Baptists, becaus 

those tenets are shared by them with 
other bodies. What then is the Baptist 
distinctive? It is this: The belief that 
“any person who has ever lived or ever 
could live has as much inherent right to 
deal personally with God as any other 
person who ever has or ever can live.” 
This obviously does not mean that any 
person—the writer of that definition, for 
example—has so much actual and direct 
knowledge of God that he can afford to 
dispense with a knowledge of the exper- 
iences of others or the revelations which 
have been given through others. He is 


Methodists Hold Huge Gathering in New York 


» i PRESENT CONVENTION of 
Methodist laymen of the New York 
credited with being the largest 
gathering of protestant men ever assem- 
bl I “The purpose was 


area 1S 


bled in the metropolis. 
to enlist the cooperation of all Methodist 
men in the New York area for an aggres- 
sive campaign of constructive evangel- 
ism,” says Oscar L. Joseph in the Advo- 
cates and Zion's Herald. “It was to se 
a personal loyalty to Christ as 
expression in the performance 
social duties, which include 
the Christianizing of business and of ra- 

il and international relations, by the 
awakening of a citizenship conscience, in- 
enforcement and the fur 
vital interests for human 


cure such 
hall find 
of civic and 


iw on law 
therance of all 
well-being. 
‘This monster gathering was held at 
the Hotel Commodore, situated near the 
heart of the city. It was conducted under 
*s of the New York area cabi 
net, with the efficient cooperation of Dr 
Bert E. Smith and an able staff of preach 
ers and laymen, under the leadership of 
Bishop Luther B. Wilson. The most 
sanguine promoters of this council hardly 
anticipated such an enthusiastic response 
from 2,500 laymen and preachers. They 
came from over a thousand churches in 
the area, 


the auspi 


meeting their own expenses, and 
turning aside from their absorbing busi- 
ness activities that they might give them 
selves to the consecutive study of the ur- 


gent task of Methodism in the present 
day 
DMAN EULOGISTK 
“Dr. S. Parkes Cadman was the first 


speaker, who at once gave the key-word 
His eulogistic Methodism 
was discerning and persuasive. The here- 
tics of Methodism, he declared, are the 
laymen who never go to church on Sun- 
day morning when they have the option 
of the golf course, and those others of 
wealth who squirm at the straight preach- 
ing of their ministers. The heretic preach- 
er is he who finds fault with his brethren 
Methodism is needed today because the 
world needs another intervention of God 
like that of the eighteenth century, and 
the doom of leadership rests upon Meth- 


exposition of 


odism to bring a Christianized mind and 


heart to the solution of our emergent 
problems. 
“The relation of religion to business 


was set forth by several successful busi- 
ness men, such as J. C. Penney, Frank A. 
Horne, Herbert K. Twitchell, E. Dow 
Jancroft and the Hon. Henry Morgen- 
thau. They were outspoken in their con- 
viction that all creative and ee 
work has been impelled by spiritua? 
power, that the supreme motive in busi- 
ness should be service rather than profit, 
that the Christianizing of business is the 
surest panacea for all racial and economic 
ills. It is significant of a growing cath- 
olicity that this urgent topic was discussed 
by Baptist, Presbyterian, Hebrew and 
Methodist laymen. They were unanimous 
in their belief that a man’s religion should 
have a breadth of view that includes all 
vocations and takes in all peoples and na- 
tions. 


RACE DISCUSSED 

“The racial implications and applications 
of religion were impressively interpreted 
by Dr. Edward A. Steiner, who delineated 
the world’s struggle for brotherhood; and 
by Dr. Lorenzo H. King, who eloquently 
recalled the indebtedness of the Negro 
race to Methodism. 

“The rise of nationalism, the reawaken- 
ing of the orient, the demands for self- 
determination inspired by self-respect on 
the part of all peoples, the attitude of the 
United States toward orientals as inher- 
ently inferior races, evidenced in the ex- 
clusion act of congress, the discrediting of 
western civilization as seen in the distinc- 
tion made between Christendom and 
Christianity, were considered by Dean 
Edmund D. Soper in their bearing on 
Christian missions. 

“The banquet on Monday night was at- 
tended by over 2,200 men in the grand 
bal! room ef the Hotel Commodore. Th 
informal and hearty remarks of the Hon! 
James Walker, mayor of New York city, 
enthusiastically applauded, as he 
pledged his official cooperation with this 
company of Methodists for the establish- 
ing and enforcing of higher civic and mo 
ral standards in the metropolis.” 
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history will have struck when once more the 
religion of Jesus takes the center of the scene.”’ 
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speaking of inherent rights, or what prot- 
estants generally call the “universal priest- 
hood of believers.” The statement that 
Baptists believe this, is a statement about 
Baptists. But the statement that it is dis- 
tinctive of them is a statement about the 
rest of the Christian world. No wonder 


@: the union of Christians is a long 


yhile in coming when good men of one 
denomination so grossly misrepresent the 
position of other denominations, and claim 
as a peculiar and distinctive possession 
that which a great part of the Christian 
world enjoys as a common heritage. 


Disciples Choose Railroad Man 
As Next Convention President 

Edward S. Jouett, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville railroad, was elected president of the 
next international convention of Disciples 
of Christ. Mr. Jouett is a native of Win- 
chester, Ky.,-was educated at the univer- 
sity of Virginia in both the classical and 
law departments, and practiced law at 
Winchester until 1912 when he moved to 
Louisville, where he now lives. He is a 
member and elder of the First Christian 
church of that city, of which Rev. E. L. 
Powell is pastor, and is vice-president of 
the American Bible society, and vice- 
president of the Kentucky state Y. M. 
C. A. His special interest in the organ- 
ized work of the Disciples has been in the 
commission on the ministry, and he de- 
livered an address at the Memphis con- 
vention on the new ministerial pension 


system. 
@......... Plebiscite on 


Belief in God 

Following the example of the English 
papers which recently conducted a straw 
vote to determine the religious beliefs of 
their readers, it is announced that several 
American newspapers, acting in coopera- 
tion with the church advertising depart- 
ment of the international advertising as- 
sociation, will undertake a similar inquiry 
during December. The questions con- 
tained in the questionnaire will relate to 
belief in God, immortality, prayer, the 
divinity of Jesus, and the inspiration of 
the Bible, and to such personal attitudes 
and habits as church membership and at- 
tendance, family worship, early religious 
training, and belief as to the desirability 
of churches in a community and of reli- 
gion in the life of man. Charles Stelzle 
says that the facts disclosed by this poll 
will doubtless be “starting to large num- 
bers of church leaders whose opinions 
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Crowds of Souls 


By CLINTON WUNDER 
PASTOR BAPTIST TEMPLE, ROCHESTER 
“Promotion, advertising, financing, publicity and gen- 
erally ‘running’ a three miilion dollar church is some 
job. The preacher-manager tells us bow he does it."’ 
—Boston Transcript. 


Introduction by Clarence A. Barbour. $1.50 
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concerning the state of mind on religion 
have been based upon a comparatively 
limited personal acquaintance, mainly 
with those sharing their opinions.” The 
questions will be printed in a large num- 
ber of papers for several days. 
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Read that wont «ful chapter—Hebrews, 11. If you look it up in any version other than the American 

reading the word “Conviction” for “Lridence 


Standard Bible, substitute in your 
* Assurance’ for “Substance.” What 4 difference! 
But just how and why? In our reading and exposition of 
ferences. 


The publishers want to hear from ail the readers of 
chapter in the 
Version. 
the following awards: 


For best letter $25.00 - 
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What a wealth of meaning verse 1 has taken on! 
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American Standard Bible is so much clearer and more accurate than in any other 
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Notable Fall Books.. Houghton Mifflin Company 


Memories of a 
Happy Life 


William Lawrence 


“Bishop Lawrence’s Autobiography is a book of dis- 


The Heart of 


Emerson’s Journals 
Bliss Perry 


“An informal but truer and more intimate picture 
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of Emersonian thought and philosophy than in the 
more elaborate Essays.” —The Independent. “It is 
loaded with nuggets.”—New York 
W orld. 


tinction and charm. Altogether wholesome and de- 
lightful, the story of a life filled with duties, pleasures 


and contacts with a 
Heraid. Illustrated $5.00 —_— a 
=) | 
Y, “He made hell 


Demosthenes a ugine sto Hil Blencarrow 


Georges Clemenceau ; , P | Isabel Mackay 


. a wy d “ - = A story of youth, love and life 
Athenian which is at the same a ' in the Canadian countryside. 
time a spiritual autobiography 1 » £ ‘Rice Mackey te on aetiet 

| » Fe a0 . we “Dp. ° y c. . - 5 . 

| of the “Tiger” himself. “‘Pas- There ic thesusheut the har- 

| sages of imaginative beauty meow of saend whieh ie the 

| but ——— by reason ne test alike of a good story, a 

scattered throughout. ——/Vew good picture, a good poem.” — 

London Times. $2.00 


| York Post. 62.50 
Fallodon The Big 
House & 


Papers DARWIN 
| Mildred Wasson 


Viscount Grey BY 
CAMALIEL BRADFORD An epic of American family 

life which centers around a 

| disputed “big house” in a 
Maine city, and in which the 

| pride of one generation is 
pitted against the greed of an- 


















































| In these delightful papers, 
England’s former Foreign 
| Minister writes of those as- 
| pects of life from which he has 
| drawn pleasure. “Essays of 
| charm in a volume of impor- 


tance. —By alo Courter. Il- | eage 
f | other. “Brilliant, masterly, 


| lustt ated from woodcuts. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN | original. Brooklyn Eagle 


we a COMPANY _ .... $2.00 
The Drifting : ~. (| Heather 
Gamaliel Bradford’s life of Darwin is 
Home “the most vivid, complete, and con- Heretics 
TT ye vincing picture of the man that we | Marshall N. Goold 


have yet had or seem ever likely to IN , a 
have. Wecould never know anybody, | Not since barrie, has ocotc 


we feel, much better than this. It is | village life been more delight- 
without sentimentality and without | fully depicted than = this 
cynicism. It is in itself an impressive story of ja remarkable “little 
example of that scientific spirit which | minister,” his spiritual adven- 
Bradford so much admires.”—New | tures, and his romance with 
Fiagh Me $3.50 the daughter of his bitterest 

opponent. $2.00 


The life story of a gentle, tolerant, and lovable 
man who overturned the world of thought, shifted 
the whole attitude of science, and upheaved the 
wery foundations of religion and morality.*3.50 








This discussion of the shifting 
| status of home life is refresh- 
ing in its sanity and common 
sense and is in all ways an in- 
dispensable book for parents. 
| Professor Groves is the co- 
| author of “‘Wholesome Child- 
| hood.” $1.75 
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Making of the 
Modern Mind 


John H. Randall, Jr. 


A succinct history of modern thought. 
better in the way of a summary with a popular as 
well as an educational appeal could not well be 


Seven Days 
With God 


Abraham Mitrie Rihbany 


One of the best-known clergymen, author of “The 
Syrian Christ,” and other volumes, answers clearly 
and definitely the question: How can I find strength 
and happiness through religion? $2.50 
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imagined.”—Boston Transcript. $5.00 
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